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The Week. 


MIUE proceedings of the Democratic State Committee at Niagara 
| Falls, last week, resulted in a eall for a Democratie State Con- 
vention at Syracuse on the 10th of September. This eall is ad- 
dressed not only to Democrats but to all * friends of administra- 
tive reform and economical government as practised and enforced 
by Democratie State administrations,” a formula whieh, harm- 
less as it may sound to the innocent and simple-minded, is as 
battle-shout in of the Tildenite, and as 

those of the followers of Kelly. When the committee 
together at Niagara it found that the Tildenites outnum- 
bered their opponents by three votes, and that they therefore would 


the ears anathema in 
eame 


Was 


be able to control the “ preliminary organization” of the conven- 
tion. The Kellyites desired to have the convention called at Syra- 
cuse or Rochester, the Tildenites at Saratoga or Albany; and the 
choice of Syracuse has therefore been pointed to by the former party 
as evidence of a readiness on the part of their opponents to ecompro- 
mise. l 
the Tribune, however, Syracuse, heretofore, during the mayoralty 
of Mr. James J. Belden, supposed to be a * canal-thief” headquar- 
ters, reformed. <A mayor is in 
has promised to see that the convention is protected by the police, 
and therefore the Tilden party were not unwilling, in the interest 
of harmony, to yield to the suggestion that Syracuse might be chosen 
a place for the convention. The whole proceeding, taken to- 
gether, looks as if the Tilden-Robinson politicians did not yet feel 
quite sure of their ground; and this may account for the rumor 
that at the last moment Robinson is to be dropped and a new ean- 
didate put forward in his place. According to the Tribune, it is not 
impossible that this new candidate may be Mr. Tilden himself. 


is now somewhat new office, who 


7 “S 

The Wallace and Butler Committees, 
gate “Northern bull-dozing ” and the other to enquire into alleged 
abuses in the Rhode Island civil service, have taken a good deal 
of testimony during the week at Providence, Newport, and Boston. 
Naturally much of it is contradictory. Similar testimony in Lou- 
isiana, it will be remembered, was contradictory. The Wallace 
Committee found witnesses both in Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
who asserted in some instances that they were compelled to vote 
the Republican ticket under pain of discharge from employment, 
and in others that they had been discharged for disregarding hints 
given them in advance of the election. A sample circular of employ- 
ers ‘‘most earnestly advising ” their employees to vote against Til- 
den was produced in Providence, and one witness, a Republican 


appointed one to investi- 


ex-alderman, gave it as his opinion that “the present system of 
In Boston the Committee have examined | 


buying votes” was bad. 
Messrs. Thayer and Crocker, of the Republican State Committee, 
who knew nothing of any intimidation ; ex-Congressman Eli Thayer, 
who had a good deal of information on the subject; and, among 


various other witnesses, a discharged employee of the Manchaug 


Manufacturing Corporation, who was confident he and his family 
had lost their positions because he voted for Butler. 





Altogether there seems to have been a good deal of moral suasion 
used by the Republicans of both States; and doubtless in Massachu- 
setts they were frightened by Butler into extreme measures. They 
would, it is probable, make much more objection than they do to Con- 
gressional investigation of their local elections under the guise of a 
** supervisor’s enquiry ” 
such objections when the Democratic ox was gored. There is, how- 
ever, nothing very consistent in a Democratic committee’s enquiry 
in-o the suffrage laws of Rhode Island, in which, at all events, there 


According to an apparently well-informed correspondent of 


if they had not in past years made light of 


| 
| 
| 
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issmall likelihood of an immediate change, th 
apparently abundantly satistied with things as they ar An 
rant man’s vote there, it is said, brings bh from $5 to 820, w 
a “cultured person” gets as much as S100 for h Phe B 
Committee finds plenty of evidence tl fir n” and 
abuses are not uneommon in the Rhode Island braneh of th 
service ; it also finds quit l ) ‘ 
absence of such blemishes, and to establ the pu Is po 
character of the civil ser Its 
We are sorry to have to correct what we said two weeks ago 
about Colonel Dixon, the Independent eandidate in Yazoo C 
Miss. It now appears that he was in 1875 hims 
bull-dozer, and won mueh popularity by his brutality in that eap 
city among the ruttianly Bourbons who ha recent | 
timidating him. He turned * independent” and | the el 
pion of the blaeks probably for the sake of a ne eveitement and 
in the hope of getting office. The Attorney-G M a 
plored his fate in being driven out of his eandidaey, and reprobated 
in strong terms the means emploved for the purpose, but held 
out no hope of legal proteetion: in spite of which Dis 
up courage and meant to run, when he was killed ina“ d 
by a private enemy. He would have had plenty of whit 
port. That the white disapproval of bull-dozing gain ' 
shown by what has happened in Rankin County, where a ! 
lar attempt was made to compel Major Sutton, a highly respeet 
able man, to withdraw from the canvass as candidate tor sheriff, 1 
the better men of the county came to the reseue and put dovw 
mob, and Major Sutton does not retire It is worthy of note, to 
that the Yazoo regulators think it necessary to defend es 
before the public. They deny that they went to Dixon ( wd 
that they asked him to withdraw for any other reason than that 
Was *‘a man of violent and despe charac se CATE h 
been marked bv strife and turbulenee, and who has been reek 
of human life and of law,” and who, having * raised a raee issue” and 
pet himself at the head of the negroes, would have b dang . 
character. This is a flimsy defence enough, but it is better than non 
It indicates growing sensitiv s, and shows that ther e white 
men,even in Mississippi, who are increasing in numbers and influences 
who condemn this sort of thing dare gaining courage to res 
Casanave, the mulatto member of the New Orleans Retm 
Board, has been in Washington for some time on an errand of 
whieh he has given a World correspondent a curious account. After 
the decision of the Board in favor of the Republic } 
1876 criminal proceedings were begun in Louisiana a ist it 
members, and counsel were emploved to defend these at a stipulate 
fee of $5,000. This money, according to Casanave, Anderson as 
sured him would be paid “ out of funds sent from Washingvon.” 
However this may have been, the counsel-fee was not paid, and the 
lawyers obtained a judgment for it against tl embers of the 
Board. In some way, however, a partial payment had been made 


of $1,875, but to satisfv the judgment for the 
could tind 

A sale of Casanave's therefore threatened, and he 
came to Washington to see what could be done. On the 7th of this 
month he wrote a long letter to the President stating the facts. sug- 


ht 
} 
) 


balanee the sherifi 
Anderson, Wells, or Kenner. 


no property belonging to 


prope Ttv Was 


‘it would be more becoming 
1e Administration) to 


his property be sold: 


gesting tha the beneficiaries of our 
discharge this debt” than to let 
he had been assured by Assist- 
ant-Secretary of the Treasury Hawley that as soon as Mr. Sherman 
returned the money would be 


¢ 
A 
QaAte : > } 
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adding that 


raised, and that he had subsequently 
been offered $100 by Mr. Sherman, which he was “ compelled to 
decline out of respect for the great Finance Minister of our Govern- 


ment.” This letter, a copy of 


vhich is given in full, was, according 





llabarger (counsel tor Mr. Sherman before the Potter 
and was followed by negotiations which resulted ina 
remittance to New Orl of $1,750in cash, and a stoppage of the 


sheriffs proceedings till January. Of course no reliance is to be 
placed on Casanave’s unsupported word, but his ** statement” is 


fortified by What purport to be copies of all the correspondence. 


In the course of Casanave’s story there are several amusing inei- 
dents. He appears to be a clever raseal ‘active and intelligent.” 
the Visiting Statesmen called him—with a Southern fondness 
for proverbs. He based his application to the Administration, he 
says, on the “ ancient Spanish saving “that * it is not much to give 
a leg to him who gave you the fowl.” Judge Shellabarger, how- 
ever, it appears, is good at proverbs too, and on learning from Ca- 
sanave that if he did not get his money be was prepared to * expose 
the whole matter,” kindly advised bim ** not to throw tbe handle 
after the pot,” but to write a letter and ** await results.” Among 
other things Casanave gives an account of the Returning-Board 
Custom-house appointments in New Orleans, with a list of the more 
important names and salaries, from whieh it appears that Ander- 
son, Wells, and Kenner have * placed” about fifty men there; the 
Returning- Board connection must draw about $100,000 annually in 
salaries. ‘There is nothing remarkable in this; but it is important 
to remember what sort of a stake the faithful men who refused to be 
debauched by Democratic corruptionists were playing for in 1876. 
The most disgusting thing about the whole business is the uniform 
consideration and courtesy with which those Returning- Board ad- 
venturers, probably the most depraved politicians this country has 
ever produced, are invariably treated in Washington. The Louisi- 
ana Returning Board is a damned spot,” that will not * out.” 

Nothing could better illustrate the reputation of Boston as the 
philanthropic centre of the country than the resort to it of Mr. 
Tibbles, an editor of the Omaha Herald, on behalf of the Ponea In- 
dians now settled in the Indian Territory. It will be remembered 
that Standing Bear and some thirty others deserted the reservation 
and sought refuge in the Omaha Agency, were arrested, and subse- 
quently released on a writ of habeas corpus sued out before Judge 
Dundy in May, the first of its kind. Mr. Tibbles is now endeavor- 
ing to raise money to effect the return North of the whole tribe, by 
a suit in the Supreme Court for the recovery of the lands of which 
He has, 


they were wrongfully, indeed atrociously, dispossessed. 


Nation. 


e’s story, written to the President after a consultation This is very sound doctrine, but unfortunately it is one on which 


under the auspices of the mayor and the clergy, held large and sym- | 


pathetic meetings in Boston, and received entire credence and great 


attention from the press. There is no doubt that the removal of the | ; ‘ ; , eg 
: | to the Republican Aldermen of that city an opportunity which it 


Poneas from Dakota; in consequence of a most unfortunate error 
in the Sioux treaty of 1868, was a grievance of the first magnitude. 
Except that the Poneas were the weaker and an entirely peaceful 
tribe, well advanced in agriculture, no reason has been produced 
for not repairing the error—if that is the proper name to give it—as 
soon as discovered. In faet, Congress in 1876 made the removal 
conditional on the consent of the Poneas. Mr. Tibbles alleges that 
this consent was fraudulently obtained before the return of chiefs 


sent to the Indian Territory to report, and who, by the way, having | ; , 
/ were thus providentially placed. 


incautiously expressed their unfavorable impressions, were allowed 
to walk back the entire distance, some twelve hundred miles. On 
their arrival they found the tribe already persuaded or coerced into 
ging. ‘The first locality assigned them proved unhealthy, and one- 
titth of their number perished. At present they are variously rep- 
resented as very comfortable and happy, and as wretchedly housed 
and homesick. 


The Herald has laid down the rule, and the Trilune has adopted 
it, apropos of the Sprague row, that ‘‘it is not freedom of the press, 
its true sense, to invade the domestie cirele, and drag into 
puclicity dissensions which concern nobody but the immediate 
parties”; and that ‘even if the publie had any title to be informed 
of the fuets of the reeent distressing case, it would be the clear 


duty of the press to verify the rumors before giving them currency.” 
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the press does not generally act. The principle on which the re- 
porting of most of our esteemed contemporaries is conducted is, 
that the public is entitled to know all that it desires to know; and 
the reporter usually, and with the editor’s sanction, provides against 
the mere possibility of the public not hearing all it might like to hear 
by gathering up and publishing every rumor bearing not only on 
the actor or actors in every * distressing case,” but on his or her 
relations or connections and their affairs. There was no reason 
in the world that will bear examination for departing from this 
system in the Sprague case. There is no doubt that an “ outrage” 
of the Southern type was committed on Mr. Conkling by Mr. 
Sprague with a double-barrelled gun. Under the newspaper prac- 
tice now in vogue there ought to have been in all the papers a 
biography of Mr. and Mrs. Sprague, a biography of Mr. Conkling, 
and one of Mr. Linek, and a full history containing all the flying 
rumors and ** society gossip” that could be collected of Mr. Conk- 
ling’s relations with Mrs. Sprague, with a plan of the piazza at 
Canonche., a drawing of the gun, and an appendix containing remi- 
niscences of other scrimmages of like character between promi- 
nent politicians. The consideration with which Conkling has been 
treated in the affair at the hands of a portion of the press is due 
to his being a Favorite Son; he never could have secured it as an 
Immediate Party. 


Anything more depraved in the way of * journalism” than the 
behavior of the press during the past few days on the subject of 
the Stewart grave-robbery it would be difficult to conceive. The 
facts which have been published do not concern the publie in any 
way. The thieves, having made away with the body, appear to 
have opened negotiations, as everybody knew they would do, with 
the Stewart family, through “ counsel,” and, the family having re- 
fused their terms, the matter was dropped. Is this any reason why 
we should now have column after column of the body-snatchers’ 
letters, the replies of their “‘counsel” through the Herald ‘“ Perso- 
nal” column, accompanied by details as to the condition of the 
corpse, followed by an acrimonious controversy as to whether Judge 
Hilton did or did not deceive Mrs. Stewart about the return of her 
husband’s body, and persuade her that it had, been returned while 
it had not? Some of the newspapers, while publishing all the de- 
tails of the negotiations, dwell feelingly on the agony that the 
whole affair must have caused Mrs. Stewart, and the consequent 
heartless brutality of the thieves. What sort of work is this for 
Froudes and Macaulays ? 





The illness of the Democratic Mayor of Brooklyn has seemed 


: . ° hd : 
would be the height of folly not to improve. Accordingly, at the 
meeting of the Common Council, last Thursday, acting-Mayor 
Ray, who is a Republican, ordered the clerk to read a communi- 


| cation from him making some forty or fifty nominations to local 


offices. These nominations of course differed totally from those 
which Mayor Howell would have made, and the Republicans of 


| the Board, confident in their majority, are said to have chuckled 


‘ the chair. 


over the unhappy position in which Democratic place-hunters 
It seems, however, that they 
reckoned without their host in two particulars—viz.: Mayor 
Howell's sudden and temporary recovery, during which he had just 
time enough to make a nomination of his own, and the defection of 


several of their own number, the “claims” of sundry relatives of 


whom had been recognized in the nick of time by a bribe-dispens- 
ing administration. The communication from Ray was not read, 
though Ray appears to have made every effort to secure its 
reading—even to deciding that a tie vote on appeal sustained 
On the other band, Alderman Kenna succeeded in 
reading a counter communication fresh from the Mayor’s sick- 
room, and was proceeding to read an affidavit to the effect 
that notice had been served on Ray that he was relieved from 
his temporary services, when a small riot ovcurred. During 


: , ene : 
the disturbance, which was marked by cheers, profanity, cals 
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for the sergeant-at-arms, etc., and which, as was justly observed 
by one of the most active of the belligerents, ‘looked like old 
times,” Ray made his escape, and his allies followed him, leav- 
ing no quorum. Mayor Howell is said to have had a relapse, and 
curiously enough his original illness is attributed by the Eagle to 
“his prolonged battle against the combined political thieves who 
had plundered and were bent on plundering still more the munici- 
pality.” If this diagnosis is correct, all lovers of good government 
will desire Mr. Howell’s speedy recovery ; though it must be admit- 


ted that he is a formidable adversary even while sick, and keeps his | 


head much better than the Eagle, which advises the Democratic 
Aldermen that they would have been “ amply justified, as represen- 
tatives of the city,” had they “ thrown every one of the conspira- 
tors headlong from the windows.” 





The Wall Street markets were very much disturbed during the 
week. Money lent as high as ,), of L per cent. per day. Govern- 
ment bonds declined 4 to 2 and recovered } to 2, and railroad stocks 
fell 4 to 104 per cent. and recovered 4 to 2 per cent. There were 
several causes for this commotion, among which were (1) the trans- 
fers of money from the banks to the Treasury, but these resulted in 
a loss to the banks of less than $2,000,000; (2) the shipment of 
currency to the West to facilitate the early movement of the crops 
and to Canada to put the banks there in a strong position; and (3) 
the breakdown of the ‘ bull speculation” in Lake Shore stock, on 
the discovery that the report that the road was to be leased to the 
New York Central ona guaranty of 6 per cent. to Lake Shore share- 
holders was a speculative invention, although for a time apparently 
countenanced by the president of both companies. The weekly 
statement of the banks published on Saturday showed that the re- 
serve had been reduced to within $1,400,000 of the amount required 
by law; and this was followed on Monday by Washington des- 
patches saying that the banks still owed the Treasury $45,000,000 
on account of 4 per cent. bonds, and that they had successfully ap- 
pealed to the Secretary of the Treasury to have payment deferred 
until October 1. Later, the fact came out that while the Treasury 
books showed debts by the banks to the Treasury of over $45,000,- 
000, the Treasury had possession in the form of collateral of enough 
of the called 5 per cent. bonds belonging to the banks to reduce this 
sum to less than $20,000,000, and that if the books were fully posted 
they also would show this; moreover, that this $20,000,000 was in 
steady process of settlement. During the whole week foreign ex- 
change ruled so that gold could be imported profitably ; the actual 
importations being about $1,300,000. 
$3,000,000 more—either in the form of double-eagles or bar gold— 
is on the way here now. Most of these importations are to pay for 
breadstuffs, cotton exports not yet having begun. Silver ruled in 
London at 514d. to 5lid. per ounce. Here the bullion value of the 
412}-grain silver dollar was 80.8681. 





Parliament in England has been prorogued, and there is a general 
cessation of political discussion. 
Gladstone’s attack on the Ministry in the Nineteenth Century, which 


It is estimated that fully | ~ : . 
for the second time abolished. 


' late war, the note goes on to say that only very few 


about Sarah Bernhardt may fairly be called a part, and which has 


set people all over the world wondering whether a very unfortunate 
change has not taken place in British manners as well as in British 
morals. 


The Jewish difficulty in Rumania is being pushed to a crisis. 
The Berlin Treaty refused recognition to Rumania as an independent 
Power until the disabilities of the Jews were removed and proper 
legal protection afforded them. The Rumanian Chambers refused 
to legislate in execution of the Treaty, and the Ministry thereupon 
resigned, and Prince Charles, it is said, even threatened to ab- 
dicate. His Government, however, by way of palliating the con 
duct of the Chambers, sent a circular note to the 
full text of which has just reached us, in whieh the difficulties 
of the case are explained. After pleading all that Rumania 
has had to do in the way of internal reform the last 
twenty years, and the heavy sacritices demanded of her by the 
Rumanian 
Jews are natives of the country, and these mainly Wallachian 
and of Spanish origin, regarding whose rights there never has 


Powers, the 


Within 


| been any difficulty; that the existing trouble has mainly arisen 


from the fact that when Wallachia and Moldavia were united in 
1866 it was found that one-quarter of the population of the latter 


| province was composed of Jews of Polish and Russian origin, who 


had been furnished with passports to leave Russia but not to return, 


| and who lived in Moldavia in the condition of aliens, and yet with 


| lands. 


no nationality behind them, and were almost wholly engaged in 
usurious lending and had mortgages on a large part of the farming 
If they had been allowed by law in L864, in common with 
other foreigners, to purchase land, a large part of the soil of the 
country would have passed into their hands, and as they pay no 
allegiance to the Government in fact or feeling, and evade military 
service, and are governed in their collective action by the foreign 
organization called the Universal Israelite Alliance, they would 
have constituted a dangerous imperium in imperio. The note 
maintains, therefore, that the question is not simply one of religious 
toleration but has important social and political bearings, and begs 
that the Government may be allowed time and elbow-room in deal- 
ing with it. 





A very important change, and one likely to damage the Turks 
badly with the European Powers, has occurred at Constantinople. 
Khaireddin Pasha, who has for the last year been vizir, and has 
tried to be a genuine reformer, has been dismissed, and the vizirate 
The dismissal would be of little 
moment by itself, but the cause of it is grave. Khaireddin’s chief 
reform, and one absolutely necessary to convert Turkey into a 


| European state, was the establishment of a constitutional ministry. 


The Sultan submitted it to the Sheikh-ul-Islam and the Ulemas at 


| Constantinople for their opinion as to whether it was permissible 
| under the Koran, and these doctors of divinity have answered 


is a most formidable indictment, and would be more so if Mr. Glad- | 


stone had with his pen the art of being terse and incisive. 
he writes he comes too near the style of an address to the party 
voters by a Congressional Committee to be thoroughly effective. 
There appears to be a general recovery on the part of the public 
from the very discreditable attack of gushing flunkyism which 
marked the death of the Prince Imperial, and which was so well 


When | 


caleulated to be offensive to the French people, but which they | 


bore with good taste and good sense. The clamor against 
Lieutenant Carey has died out. The best military judges begin to 
acknowledge that he was in no way to blame. The proceedings of 
the court-martial against him have been quashed, and he returns 
tohis regiment. If Dean Stanley could now drop his hasty and ill- 
advised monument project—but we presume he cannot—it would 
be well, too, for the monument will simply commemorate a very 


The last contribution to it is Mr, | U@nimously no. 


They hold that the Padishah’s authority cannot, 
under the law, be in any way abridged or delegated to one minister. 





Khaireddin was not a good man to reform any how, being an 
Arab, and therefore distrusted by the Turks; the Arabs, who are the 
only Mussulmans who have shown real political genius, are to the 
Turks ‘dam literary fellers.” He is even credited with a bold 
scheme for withdrawing the Sultan from Europe altogether and seek- 
ing to revive the glories of the old Caliphate at Bagdad. He has 
been succeeded by Aarifi Pasha, who is noted for his slothfulness 
in business. Caratheodori Pasha, the Christian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who represented Turkey at the Berlin Conference, has also 


been dismissed. Much persistence has, however, at last procured 


the appointment of commissioners with full power to treat with 


Greece, and the insertion in the firman putting Tewfik Pasha in 
place of his father in Egypt of the full power and privileges of his 
father, and notably that of making treaties with foreign Powers, 


unpleasant episode in English history, of which the excitement ! which were at first denied. France and England found this essential. 





The 


Ik INDEPENDENTS AND THE PRESIDENCY. 





ration hich are going on on all sides for the fall elee- 

( hy ( edvea to be (i real {1 

rep fi Presid | eleetion, ¢ mo roperly. for 
the Pre ons of next vear. The « st in Ne\ 
Vi fol ( we [ ] it no to all ce of opinion 
questi of State poli ro even over ¢ of tional 

olic the fact 1 he party that « es New York will 
robab Preside nd, secondaril o the facet that 
f Tilden « ow that he controls Ne Yo e will probably 
or t Democratic no ition The only question on which 
wel pretence on elthe side of going to the country is the 
uestiol hether Ce ( has a right to regulate Federal elee- 
ms, Which has come up and become importa } simply through 
the f al d abuses | hich the late elections at the South were 
marked—though these have been most effective in fixing publie 
attention on it-——but also through its bearing on the Presidential 
conflict of next year. If the machinery which the Democrats have 
been trving to get rid of could be made effective in securing 
for the Republicans even one Southern State, the party horror of 
‘State rights” would be more than justified. But if, on the other 
hand, the Democrats should by any chance secure the Presideney 
next year, besides having a majority in both houses, we fear the 


to regulate elections would very rapidly cease 
did 


his 
the 


Congress 
| of 


Olde ct 
obiect 


power ot 
be 
not | 


in Republican eyes, if, indeed, it 

hostility. It 
altogether on who wields it. With 
a Democratic President in power it might be made as potent a 
means of disfranchising the as bulldozing ever was. Even 
in Republican hands it has been shown to be of but little practical 


interest 
of 
value of which, of course, 


to an 


is a weapon 


ecomMme an POSITIVE 


che pends 
black 5 
The intimidat 


‘very other direct legal preventive. Such 
for example, the 


value. 
it, and in spite 
of improvement as show themselves at the South 
azoo County, Miss., outrage, expressed in 
all come from the growth of the 


of ¢ signs 
local opposition to the \ 
ex-Governor Brown's manly letter 
among Southerners themselves, and the growing 
opinion which is the result of increasing 
The notion that 


there is any effective substitute for this as a guaranty of fair elections 


public cor 


SCICTICE 
sensitiveness to publie 


commercial dependence on other communities. 
in the United States must be set down as one of the traditions of the 
war. 

That this tradition is still strong among the Republican masses, 
however, there is no denying; and it was probably not bad rhe- 
toric, whatever it may have been in other ways, for Secretary 
Sherman to pretend before his audiences in Maine that ‘‘ questions 
of money, labor, and property sank into insignificance ” before the 
at the polls on election day. Some such idea, wild asit really is, was 
probably running through the heads of nine-tenths of his audience. 
The districts in which Federal supervision of elections is needed now 
are very few, and, even in these, agencies are at work, such as the 
growth of local party divisions, which mustin a very few years make 
it unnecessary. To assume that it is would ever become 
generally necessary throughout the Union, is to expect such a 
spread of corruption and disorder in the several States as would 
soon put an end to free government. The notion that there would 
remain in Washington an Administration pure enough to see that 
fair elections were held in the several States, after the State govern- 
ments had generally become too debauched and enfeebled to per- 
form the duty themselves, is a chimera, of course. As the several 
States are, so will the Government at Washington be. The power 
for which the Republicans have been fighting at Washington, and 
are putting in the forefront of their canvass, is a power which is to be 
thought of only for rare and temporary use by those who have any 
faith in the future of American institutions, and therefore cannot 
have the vast and overwhelming importance which Secretary Sher- 
The great questions of the day are questions of 
The thing the voter most needs to 


now or 


man ascribed to it. 
sé money, labor, and property.” 


ion and fraud have been carried on in spite of 


Nation. 


| against the consequences of an unexpected drain of gold. 
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o great parties which are soon to be pitted against 


know about the tw 
each other in the Presidential arena once more is, where each stands 
on these questions. 

Unquestionably on these points the Republicans are by far the 
best entitled to the confidence of the country. Even if their course 
be not wholly satisfactory on financial questions, it is apparently to 
that the friends of sound finance can look for any im- 


men who ar 


them onl 
among them a great 


completely at sea about the currency, but the party momentum is 


provement. They have many 


unquestionably in the direction of sound currency and an honest ful- 


filment of the party obligations One may say this and yet believe, 


as we do ly lieve, t] 


iat there was not inthe party enough consensus on 
any financial theory or plan to have brought us back to specie pay- 
A Secretary of 


resumed on the Ist 


) 


less skill and determina- 
of Janu- 


ments on the day named. 
tion than Mr. 
ary if he had been so disposed, and the party would probably never 
blamed him or called him to aceount for it, in facet, would 

Had the Democrats been 
had they would 


Sherman need not have 
have and, 
have acquiesced in his negleet or refusal. 
howe their way, 


i) \ rr \ y . nl + ‘ 
In power, ver, or could they have 


bably illustrates fairly enough the relation of each party to public 
finance. It must not be overlooked, too, that, although he has been 
able to resume,” he has not been able to “* redeem.” This undoubt- 
edly the party would not permit him to do. He has only been able 
to resume by making resumption take the form of inflation of the 
taking any steps to provice 
In fact, 
in so far as there is any strong interest in financial questions to be 
found in the Republican party, it shows itself in the form of a pas- 


currency, and by refraining from 


| sionate desire for an abundant coinage of silver, without regard to 


consequences ; 


and in so far as there is any strong interest in finan- 
cial questions to be found in the Democratie party, it shows itself 
in a passionate desire for the issue of large quantities of paper 
money in addition to silver, and in the destruction of bank paper 
in order to have more room for Government paper. Of any interest 
in civil-service reform—meaning thereby not simply the proper 
performance of the administrative work of the Government, but the 


| destruction of the idea that places in the public service can properly 
| and honestly be used by the President or any one else as the re- 


| 





| 


ward of party services—there is very little sign to be found in 
either party ; just as little among the Republicans as the Democrats. 

That there has been a great improvement in the condition of thi 
service under Mr. Hayes there is no denying, but this improvement 
is due to him and his Cabinet solely. It has received no support 
or countenance from the Republican party through its recognized 
leaders and managers; on the contrary, it has been one of the 
agencies which have made him unpopular with the party, and caused 


question whether the Federal Government could keep supervisors | 80 many Republican conventions to give him the cold shoulder. 


| There is as yet no sign that his course has made any of the politi- 


cians of his own party a whit better affected to him than they were 
before, although a growing consciousness that he has gained in the 
popular mind makes them more careful about denouncing him. 
There is, therefore, no good reason for believing that his ideas about 


| the civil service or anything else will receive any special recogni- 
tion in the Convention, unless there is between now and the time of 


its meeting some formal indication that his methods have support- 
ers among the voters. One hears every day that there are persons 
known as “‘ Hayes men,” and that there are friends of civil-service 
reform, and all other kinds of reform, but they manage to seclude 
themselves completely from public notice. It was popularly believed 
in 1876 that Mr. Hayes owed his nomination to the strength in the 
Convention of the “‘ independent” or “reform ” element in the party, 
and he acknowledged this himself in a formal manner both by his em- 
phatie adoption of civil-service reform in his letter of acceptance, and 
by his putting Mr. Schurz in the Cabinet. Having accomplished these 
results, however, the ‘‘ Independents” disappeared from the scene 
as completely as if they thought the millennium had come and the 
wicked had ceased from troubling. They witnessed without mur- 


mur the most shocking violation of their principles by the use of the 
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Federal offices to reward the Southern adventurers who took part 
the electoral count. 
his efforts to remove the machine from the New York Custom-house, 


and they have never raised their voices in any way to encourage 


= 


They gave Mr. Hayes no open support in 


him in the execution of his civil-service order. What has become of 
them we do not pretend to know. But, wherever they are, it is pro- 
per to ask them whether they are so satisfied with the situation that 
they mean to give no sign of their existence at the next Presidential 
election, and to allow all that Mr. Hayes has done to carry 
their ideas, even if it be not all he might have done, to be treated 
by the Convention as a mistake and quietly ignored ? 


out 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


MHERE seems to be a general misunderstanding of the origin, 
| character, and purposes of the National Board of Health. 
Judging from the occasional observations of Washington reporters, 
it might be inferred that the Board had entirely failed of its original 
intention in not coming immediately to the front to take charge of 
the whole question of the treatment of the vellow-fever epidemic. 
The organization is one of such importance, and the real purpose 
in view is of such consequence, that it should receive the eordial 


‘The Nation. 


sympathy and support of all who are interested in the publie wel- | 


fare. Its field is, in one sense, a limited one, and the powers given 


it were necessarily restricted far more than they would have 


| the best immediate and permanent results. 


been had the independence of State governments not stood in the | 


way of a complete extension of its functions. 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1879. 


It was organized by 
Its members are seven 


civilians, all physicians, one medical officer of the Army, one of the 


Navy, and one of the Marine Hospital service, and one officer from 
the Department of Justice. This act prescribes for the Board two 
separate duties: one, to obtain information on all matters affecting 
the public health, and to advise the Government and the executives 
of States on questions submitted by them, “ or whenever in the opin- 
ion of the Board such advice may tend to the preservation or im- 
provement of the public health”; 
committee of the National Academy of Sciences, and the principal 
sanitary organizations and sanitarians of the country, concerning a 
plan for a permanent national health organization, to be reported 
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order the Board to make such additional rules and regulations as 
are necessary, and to submit them for his approval. When approv 
ed, the Board is to promulgate tl 


by the sanitary authorities of the States if they will undertake the 


job. If they fail or refuse to enforce the rules, the President “ may 
detail an officer or appoint a proper person for that purpose.” Under 
certain circumstances the Board ean pay from its ppropr mm for 
work done by State authorities to prevent the transmission of the 
infection from State to State. It ean pay nothing for th protect 


of one part of a State against another part of the same 
for the suppression of a localized epidemie. 
In criticising the action and efficiency of the National Board ot 


State, no 


Health the foregoing limitations must be borne in mind. Praet 
cally, the case may be narrowed down to this: The Board is to ob 
tain and disseminate information which may exert a great intluen 
upon the organization of a permanent national organization ; and 


may in certain cases expend money to prevent the s} 
disease from State to State. 
for it to be materially more effective than would be a voluntary or 
ganization of doctors and medical officers 
its own fault. Fortunately, the leading men of the Board are com 
petent, intelligent, thorough, and active. They show a 
termination to make the very best use of the limited 
in them, and to exert the influence of their official position t 


So far as the 


Beyond that its 


powers are too Vas 
Its limitations are not 


Dropel de 
t ee 

power vested 
ysecure 


outbreak of the yellow fever is concerned, they will undoubtedh 


accomplish a great deal; more, however, through moral support 
; than by active measures. 
There is every reason to believe that the members of the Board 


appreciate to the fullest extent their power to aecomplish good re- 
sults in two very important directions: 1. 
mission of scientific experts to Havana, with a view to studying in 


They have sent a 


| the most thorough manner the character and means of causation ot 


the other, to confer with a special | 


| of the question. 


to Congress at its next session, and to give special attention to the | 


subject of maritime and inland quarantine. 

Fifty thousand dollars were appropriated to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Act. The Board was duly organized, and has since 
done much work. There was stricken out from this Act a section 
which should have remained, appropriating $500,000 to pay one-half 
of the expenses of State boards of health organized in accordance 
with such plan as should be established by the National Board. 
This would have secured the very great advantage of uniformity of 
procedure in all sanitary matters, and in the reporting of all infor- 
mation relating to health and to vital statistics. It would, too, have 


yellow fever. It is fair to say that thers 
now exists absolutely no knowledge on the subject. We have a 
little theory and a little formulated experience which may point 

certain directions with some degree of probability, but we are as fai 


This is entirely virgin soil. 


as possible from scientific certainty concerning any single element 
It is by no means certain that the Havana com- 
mission will etfeet any very material advance, but it is work in the 
right field, in the right direction, and undertaken in the proper 
spirit. However small its results, it will probably become the start- 
ing point of investigations which will, sooner or later, forewarn and 
forearm us against repetitions of such disaster as befell us last vear. 


| 2. The question of a plan for the permanent organization of a Na- 


prevented the enormous waste of effort which necessarily results | 


from the present tentative methods for managing these organiza- 
tions by inexperienced men, according to somewhat vaguely compre- 
hended opinions, and by newly-invented and inadequate processes. 
If the result sought is worth achieving, there would have been great 
economy in carrying out the proposed plan. 

Rightly or wrongly, the idea prevails that the best means of 
meeting yellow fever is to be sought by preventing the impor- 
tation and spread of the disease through an efficient system of 
quarantine ; and on the 2d of June there was approved a second 
act, authorizing the expenditure of $500,000 to carry out its various 
provisions for preventing the importation of the disease from abroad 
and its spread from one State into another. This act is somewhat 
vague and cumbersome, and it imposes upon the executive depart- 
ments and upon the National Board of Health some duties which 
seem more onerous than effective. The only authority that it gives 
the National Board is an authority to report to the President facts 
indicating any inefficiency of the present maritime or internal sys- 
tems of quarantine. It rests with the President in his judgment to 





| them certainly, absolutely preventable diseases 


tional Board of Health is a vastly more important matter to the 
whole country than is any question connected with yellow fever— 
which is after all, even in the worst years, by no means our 
greatest scourge. Phthisis, searlet fever, diphtheria, and other 
diseases which are always at work among us, and which at- 
tract very little general attention, are, any one of them, of 
much more consequence than is any sudden epidemic of yellow 
fever or cholera. They are all of them probably, and nearly all of 
diseases which, 
under the intluence of improved sanitary conditions, are destined to 
become extinct. They can be overcome only under the influence of 
sanitary knowledge, which can best be collected and formulated by 
public health organizations, and which these alone are competent 
adequately to promulgate. However great the field of utility of the 
National Board of Health, or of any State Board, in combating dis- 
ease and in putting down occasional epidemics, their best work will 
be the instruction of the public in matters which are of most 
vital interest to it, but concerning which it is now as indifferent as 
it is ignorant. 

Much has been said about the ‘rules and regulations” of the 
National Board of Health. The Board has made and can make no 
rules and regulations whatever. It can only recommend such, and 
when these shall have been adopted by State authorities, they can 
be enforced only by State officials. The power of the Board is con- 
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fined to the work of inspection. If it learns that its recommenda- 
tions have not been enfort ed, it can apply to the President, and he 
can delegate executive power in the matter; but so far as any tem- 





porary epidemic is concerned, the machinery leading to this result 
could not be set in operation until the occasion for it would have 
passed. Thus far, however, no obstructive disposition has been 
shown. On the contrary, State authorities have been eager to avail 
themselves of whatever aid the National Board has been able to offer. 
The trouble in the ease is that the State authorities rely too much 
upon the Board, and wait for it to take the initiative. This it can- 
not do. It can only suggest, and, as above stated, it can pay for 
work done by the State only when this has for its object the pre- 
vention of transmission from State to State. The Board appropri- 
ated $10,000 after the outbreak of the yellow fever at Memphis 
this vear, but it was not all used, and what was used was not used 
efficiently. 

The danger is that the public 
brilliant immediate results—will not sufficiently appreciate the sci- 
The Havana commission, and its col- 


which always looks too much for 


entific work now in hand. 
leagues at home, can be depended on only to determine the proba- 
bilities as to the value of future experimental investigation, under- 
taken with a view to deciding what it is worth while to do in the 
way of permanent study. Such work as this can be done only at 
the cost of the general Government, and surely it can make no ap- 
propriation of public money so directly leading to great public 
benefit. Even now the weekly Bulletin, which the law requires the 
Board to issue, is taking ; 


information. 


leading position as a souree of sanitary 


Correspondence. 
A VIA MEDIA IN THE HARVARD QUESTION. 

To tHe Eprror or THE Nation : 

In so far as I understand the issue between the Nation and Dr. 
soth 
parties admit the desirability of teaching a non-sectarian theology, if 
there be any such. Dr. Clarke urges that, as a matter of fact, such a 
theology is already largely taught at Cambridge, and that to make it 


SIR : 
Clarke it is wholly concerned with the question of practicability. 


‘The Nation. 


! 
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interests of the University itself. If Harvard is ever to become to America 

what Oxford and Cambridge are to England, or what the University of 

Berlin is to Germany, it will be only after the disestablishment of Unita- 

rianism. A national university cannot afford to propagate the doctrines 

of a religious sect which the great majority of religious people have learn- 

ed to regard with distrust. fas Ty. 
CINCINNATI, On10, August 10, 1879. 


Notes. 


| EE & SHEPARD will shortly publish ‘Some Practical Hints on Wood 
4 Engraving, for the Instruction of Reviewers and the Public,’ from 
the pen, of course, of Mr. W, J. Linton. ‘Up and Down the Merri- 
mae,” by the Rey. Pliny Steele Boyd; ‘ More Ways than One,’ a story by 
Alice Perry ; ‘Once upon a Time,’ a collection of story plays, by E. E. 
grown ; and ‘ Breakfast for Two,’ by Joanna H. Matthews, are among 
the announcements of D, Lothrop & Co.—wWe have received from Mr. 
John Springer, of Iowa City, sundry prospectuses and prefaces of the 
forthcoming ‘ List of the Reproductions, both Imitation and in Fac- 
simile, of the Productions of the Press of William Caxton,’ compiled by 
Mr. B. H. Beedham, of Kimbolton, England, put in type and printed 
by Mr. Springer, and to be published September 10, in a limited edition, 
by Jonathan S. Green, 5 Murray Street, New York. 
announces for the winter a second and revised edition of his ‘ Expanded 
Catalogue of a Few Books, ete., on the History and Mystery of Print- 
ing.” Of this, too, Mr. Green will be the publisher. Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin issue a new and cheap edition of Professor Morley’s ‘ First Sketch 
of English Literature,’ upon which Professor Tyler’s ‘ Manual,’ which we 
A comparison of the two shows that Pro- 





Mr. Springer also 





noticed last week, is based. 
fessor Tyler’s work was principally arrangement according to text-book 
requirements, and excision of various portions more useful to the scholar 
than the student, and less well adapted for the recitation-room even than 


we conceived the ‘Manual’ to be. However, the ‘‘ advanced student ” 


| who devotes himself thoroughly to English literature will, perhaps, pre- 





fer for his personal use the original work. Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co. (Cincinnati and New York) publish a revised edition of *‘ McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Readers,’ five in number, the most marked distinguishing fea- 


| ture of which is the successful attempt to provide illustrations that in 
| design and execution equal much of the wood-engraving now furnished 


| by the best illustrated magazines. 


uniformly so it is only necessary ‘to establish professorships endowed by | 


different denominations,” to be filled by ‘‘ able,” and ‘‘ therefore liberal,” 
men (probably Unitarians, since they are not to be ‘‘ bound by creed nor 
subject to the criticism of any sect,” ete.) In reply, the Nation denies 
that Cambridge theology, either as it is now or as it is proposed to make 
it, can properly be termed ‘ non-sectarian,” since its peculiar ‘‘ eclectic ” 
method of teaching Christian dogma will not commend itself at all to 
those who consider dogma a really vital concern of religion. 

The Nation admits, however, that there are certain subjects (such as 
ecclesiastical history, New Testament Greek, and so on) now usually rele- 
gated to divinity schools, which are legitimate matters for university in- 
struction. Why not, then, establish at Cambridge a course designed “ to 
prepare men to study theology” ? It could embrace not only Hebrew 
and New Testament Greek, but also the historical and textual criticism 
of the Scriptures, the history of Judaism and of Christianity, including 
the development of Christian dogma—Catholic and Protestant—theories 
of Church polity, methods of administration, ete., ete. It should aim to 
throw out, not astute theologians with wits sharpened by “essays” and 
** discussions” to combat the heresies of dissenting sects, but simply well- 
trained students of the history of Christianity. It would surely accom- 
plish the best objects of President Eliot’s new movement by giving to the 
coming generation of American clergymen a scientific equipment and a 
breadth of view which they cannot obtain from the denominational 
Undoubtedly there are practical difficulties in the way of any 
such plan, but they are not, I think, very formidable. For the professor- 
ships, the very best specialists in America should be selected, with no 
more regard for their religious beliefs than as if they were to teach law 
or medicine. The establishment of different denominational faculties, on 
the German plan, which at present would be extravagant and unneces- 
sary, might become eventually perhaps a desirable step. 

But the whole matter rests upon the accomplishment of a reform which 
the Nation has already so admirably shown to be necessary for the best 


schools, 








Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, whose work on 
* Color-blindness’ we lately reviewed, has made an official examination of 
ninety-four engineers, firemen, and switchmen of the Boston and Lowell 
Railroad, with the result of proving two of these employés to be color- 
blind (red-blind) and seventeen to be ‘* below the visual standard,” whe- 
ther as regards acuteness of vision or perception of color.——Portraits of 
the artists L. Alma-Tadema and Seymour Haden—the latter a remark- 
ably saintlike profile—are given in the last number of Cassell’s Magazine 
of Art (vol. ii., No. 7), together with a sketch of the life of the one anda 
résumé of the other’s second lecture on etching. Part II. of Horn’s 
‘History of Northern Scandinavian Literature’ (New York : B. Wester- 
mann & Co.) takes up in due course Denmark and Norway. The Times 
announces for the Messrs. Lippincott that they have in press, for publi- 
cation during the present year, a much-needed new edition of their 
‘ Gazetteer,’ last revised in 1866.——Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce 
as in preparation ‘Figs and Thistles,’ a Western story, by Albion W. 
Tourgee ; ‘A Fool’s Errand,’ or a Northern settler’s experience at the 
South ‘‘since the ‘Late Unpleasantness’” ; ‘The Gospel History,’ by 
James R. Gilmore and Lyman Abbott ; and one or two juvenile books. 
—The August number of the Portfolio (J. W. Bouton) leads off with 
an article on Watts, asserting that he has mastered the qualities of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Giorgione, and altogether so perspectiveless and 
blind to what is going on in the world as to give the review a provincial 
fatuity we have not before observed. The article on Oxford by Mr. Lang 
is becoming readable, but its French illustrations continue to lack the 
peculiar color of Oxford, and completely clean away from her towers the 
** lingering enchantments of the Middle Ages "—enchantments hopefully 
attributed to them by Mr. Matthew Arnold at a moment when enthusiasm 
caused him to forget the date of their construction. Mr. Hamerton in 
his running notes on Aisthetics shows, as many a time before, a peculiar 
air of taking up Mr. Ruskin and dealing with him without hurting him, 
which is in its way the perfection of breeding and coolness. The etch- 








ings, some before letters and others after, are by Richeton (from Watts), 
and by Thomas and Ferrier. 
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—A summer lightness and unsubstantiality characterizes the post- 
dated s ptember Harpe r’s. The the illustrations is cener 
well in advance of that of the accompanying text, and sometimes lea 


merit of rally 
yes 
it clean out of sight, as in the case of the second paper on ** Fifty Years 
of American Art.” 
Last Century ” and ‘** The Navesink Highlands” 


Rather slight, too, are ‘* Newport Society in the 
but Mr. Ernest Inger- 
soll’s ** Gold-mining in Georgia” is good narrative. and really has some- 
ibi- 


» made so little noise in the 


thing to tell of the scenery of mountainous northern Georgia, the inh 
tants, and the mining operations which hav 
world. This paper would have gained considerably in interest by the 
addition of a few statistics in regard to the value of the gold product 
Mr. Howard Pyle, who still lingers in the neighborhocd of 
Canaan, makes out of rather ancient properties a humorous ghost story, 


the Peninsular 


which he illustrates Cleverly with his own pencil. Some of the gems of 
the King Collection are admirably figured in an article on gems in 


general as well as in particular. The Miilhausen remedy for the inequali- 
ties of human condition, with a view to preventing the advent of social- 
ism in that great manufacturing centre, is instructively described in * An 
Industrial Society and its Work,” which we commend to politieal stu- 
dents, philanthropists, and public-spirited capitalists everywhere. All 
these Alsatian forms of co-operative charity, education, and culture 
preceded the Franco-Prussian war, save only the museums of painting 
ind industrial design, history, and natural history, and the Society of 
\rts, 


the 


afford some 


—The new chapters of Mr. Henry James, Jr.’s, ** Confidence,” in 


September Seritbner’s, show a decided gain in movement, and 
title. 
shadowy indications of the previous chapters as a carefully studied per- 


clew to the novelist’s choice of Mrs. Vivian emerges from the 
sonage new to fiction—‘‘ a Puritan grown worldly, a Bostonian relaxed,” 
In this 


most important of 


wr, in a still better combined phrase, ‘‘a Bostonian perverted.” 


mM 
I Nhe 


the serious articles is Professor Lounsbury’s ** English Spelling and Spell- 


role she promises great enjoyment to the reader, 


ing Reform,” a first paper, in which the magnitude of the job is fully ad- 
mitted, the causes of the divorce between orthography and ortho®py 
clearly traced, the resulting atrophy of the English phonetic sense forci- 
bly pointed out, and some instructive illustrations given of the way in 
which the tyranny of the printing-office has favored the eye at the ex- 
pense of the ear. Among the illustrated articles that on the ** Art Schools 
of Philadelphia” attracts attention, as raising the question why the 
Quaker City has maintained its lead in art-training, and as giving evi- 
dence in its ilustrations—all from the hands of pupils—of the solid 
quality of the instruction, especially in dealing with the human figure. 
The view of the women’s life-class 1s as cleverly engraved as it is designed 
by Miss Alice Barber. 
Rome, marks some of the recent changes in Italian educational methods 


Professor Boyesen, apropos of the University of 


and ideas, but conveys a rather discouraging impression of the progress 
made. Portraits of Father Secchi, Count Mamiani, and Professor Bonghi 
are appropriately introduced. Mr. George Houghton agreeably tells the 
history of Sandy Hook, its light, fort, and other belongings, and his 
paper will be profitably read in conjunction with that in /Zarper’s on the 
adjacent Highlands. The fourth instalment of * Brazil” treats of an 
American home on the Amazons, but rather too picturesquely for the 
practical thesis that this estate is a shining example of what American 
skill and capital rightly directed might achieve on the great river. The 
Fairfaxes of Virginia furnish the subject of an article not so well ordered 
as the interest of the subject calls for. 


—The September Af/antic contains an article upon ‘*Cwsar’s Art of 
War and of Writing,” and a review of Mr. Froude’s recently-published 
‘* Sketch,” apparently by the same anonymous hand, both of which are 
interesting and authoritative. The essay notes a number of points in 
Cesar’s career that will be new to many, and in great measure fresh to 
most, people. The writer’s judgments are not less instructive than his 
exposition is entertaining ; two circumstances that he points out are 
worth special mention, namely : Caesar's want of a characteristic method 
in war, and his invariable success in set battles. ‘‘Cwsar had no fixed 
system ; he had the unforeseen,” he says, and compares him to Fabius 
Maximus and Pyrrhus in one person. For the uniformity of his success 
in set battles he offers various reasons, but candidly admits that it may 
have been partly chance. The review of Mr. Froude is excellent ; it is 
obviously fair in temper, and Mr. Froude himself would find it difficult 
to deny its conclusiveness, we should think. The chief fault found with 
Mr. Froude is his misconception of Cwsar’s military transactions. This is 
vital, for, as the critic says, ‘‘ As a writer, Caesar was admirable; as a 


, 
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statesman, he was verv eminent : as a general, he was amazing (nd 
is blamew rthy AY use it Was avoida rhiers, ¢ lvle, and King 
Jake are distinguished proofs that a civilian can throw light on warfare, 
instead of darkness, if he will only bring to the task « ntious ly 
It seems, however, as if Mr. Froude often foun nin nt diffi vin 
doing just this : as if his test of a theory or a1 nin wl 1 ts 
were not whether it is true but wheth t is tenabl The 1 | 
details in which he is here tripped up won gladden the h f Mr 
Freeman, to whom, by the way, the urbanity with which they a 
merated may be warmly commended, All the reviews in the A/la 
this month are good and indicate a marked advance in t? har 
its department of ** Recent Literature.” ] run hae i 
on ** Reeent Novels * the same can by no n ~ il | 
Numbers in Society” is a suggestive article by P s 
which is sufficiently indicated by iis title if o1 nd tha 
bers” refers to population. A paper on | s, by W Pliage. is 
resting, and would be far more so if to its 1 v of ition it ad 
a literary flavor: and we mav mention als \ ‘I \ R ‘ 
by Julius H, Ward, which is pleasant reading, and « thin 
dissent from sharply except a statement that Sw irne’s **f 
standstill * because he has divided his force | , 

If the viceroy of Tientsin, who took oc 
General Grant on his youth and ring dis} 
traitist by trade, he might have produced k Y 
just engraved by Mr. W. E. Marshall, and one « 
ing graces of preeonceived perfection,  ¢ ty 
eves of candor looks neither your nor : now : 
not lend itself to heroie portraiture, it is his rea 
saic presentment, as revealed in the late | i M 
Humblot of Paris, which the present engraver undertakes to giv M 
Marshall's plate is in fact a rather curious contem} ur'y \\ 
have all oceasion to observe sometimes the changes made in t I 
istics of our travelling friends by certain awak feu \ 
mant faculties of observation : aiert, ambit . 
they look like translated intelligences ex: | ! 
smart miniatures they send us from Paris 1\ Grant, s 1 
mittal and mastiff-like, shows nevertheless acu is growth of the traits af 
aman of the w rld ove his d rats Lhe t S 11K iman wi s 
learned how to live, to manage a capa is stion, and to maint 
comfortable self-respect amid the shock of many new impressions. The en- 
craver has used the felicities of deportment as external signs to clothe a 
grave and tranquil ideal. His previous studies of his subject in oil-colot 
have assisted him to express the individualities of complexion, texture, 


and flesh quality more happily than would have been possible without su 

aid. Mr. Marshall remains as one of the few well-educated engravers 
left of an older school, who can paint and model and design as w as 
eut, and who deploy originalities of method in the effort to collect into 
their plates the power at once of design, modelling, and color. It is un- 
derstood that he is the inventor of a method for shortening the prelimi- 
nary labor on a plate by photographie aids which, while leaving the work 


still as copperplate engraving in the strictest sense, gre atly diminish the 
time required for production: this method, it seems, depends so com- 


pletely on his own manual skill and trained expertness that it does not 


fear competition and will never need the protection of a patent. 


—At the 
remarks were made on t 
buildings, and it was intimated that the best method hereafter would be 
The American Architect 
protests against this, ‘tas if ideas of beauty and style, which seemed to 
be considered the whole stoc k in trade of architecture, could only be ex- 
pressed at the cost of some practical requirement of convenience or 
No librarian probably would maintain this, but many can 


Librarians’ Convention some rather uncomplimentary 


he architects who have built our present library 


late 


to forget what hud been done and start afresh. 


necessity.” 
point to instances where convenience has been sacrificed to appearance, 
or where convenience evidently was not taken into consideration at al] 
And this is the librarians’ complaint—that architects and building-com- 
mittees do not inform themselves of the needs of a library. We have 
a galleried book-room sixty feet long where the only 
into the gallery was a staircase in one corner, an ar- 


seen a design for 
means of getting 
rangement which might compel a reader in search of two books—one in 
the gallery and one below—to walk four times the length of the room, 
We have seen a tower of working rooms left without any ventilating flues 
or chimneys, or any other means of getting fresh air except by a draught 
through the windows, near which the writers had to sit for light. In the 








| L j that rey s e ntion 1s a 
I y sy! etrical plan—by an chite which tl 
py m ! ning bt. the room in w ird- cata 
pt) put in fron he w ing and delivery- im the 
I di ir the d stration i bit g In this 
t 1 | be prepared by persons w] I n- 
tar ! t] { d ( epa ‘ i m by a 
rowcded ry-room twenty-eight feet wid I i f should 
put his parlor between his dining-room and his kite! N when 
architect nderstand all the wants of such a building they will be abl 
to pr rthem and yet isfy esthetic requirements, but they will 
not fird the p1 m an easy o} [he necessities are few. but hard to 
get in combination : heat, but not teo much heat: g hook-capacity 
no small spa { yet plenty of light and air; the juxtaposition of cer- 
tain working parts of the book-ro« portunity e inevitable en- 
largement finally, adaptation nd the siz f the 
lt i 
The point has not been sufficiently ins L uy In libra- 
i s in other thing volution proceeds by differentiation. .A room 
with shelves on the wall suits a gentleman's lil Vv: a room with alcoves 
(first rudimentary division) suits a small s y library, where the public 
have ,access to the shelves. In a public library of over five thousand 
volumes the separation becomes omplete, and we find a delivery-room 
and a stack-room. The larger soc ty library will also need its stack- 
room, but will run it along by the side of its reading-room, the alleys 
opening directly into that: whereas in the larger public libraries the 
stack-house will project longitudinally from the delivery-room as a train- 
house projects from the head-house of a railway station. Fer college 
libraries especially, in which it is desirable that the students should be 
admitted to the shelves, and that they should not do much harm there, 


lan has advantas 


the radiating | es in the fae lity which it offers for super- 


vision, Again, a library of small circulation can afford to despise space; 


} 


so can one whose means will allow and whose circulation will justify the 
use of mechanical means of overcoming space—telephones, electri 
annunciators, hydraulic elevators or book-railways. But most of our 


town and city libraries need to economize room to the last degree, for 
foot of No one plan, 


but certain elementary truths may be regarded as set- 


every unnecessary means more attendants, 
then, can suit all; 
tled for all-—that some form of the book-stack is to be generally used, that 
book-shelf is 


should be over two tiers (fourteen feet) high, that every library should 


pay 


no to be above the reach of the hand, that no book-room 


have the chance of easy enlargement. 


—A correspondent writes us from Texas : 

** Perhaps General Dick Taylor saw some Federal soldiers mounted on 
bucking Southern horses, and adopting a not uncommon Southern way 
of staying on them. Any one who has seen a real buck-jumper will un- 
derstand that tying the feet of the rider under him is an excellent way of 
counteracting his heaven-propelling powers. It seems rather funny at 
first, but it is often done in the South and in Mexico. The impulse given 
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is directly upwards, and experienced rough-riders are sometimes killed or | 


severely injured by long-continued shocks.” 


—It is certainly time that there should be made some such ‘ Plea for the 
more Thorough Study of the Semitic Languages in America’ as is pre- 
sented by the Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, Jr., Ph.D., in his inaugural ad- 
dress as Professor of Biblical Literature in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. While it is true that the time is past when a Hebrew teacher in a 
Pennsylvania German institution could speak of that language as one 
which he had siebenmal gelernt und siebenmal vergessen, it is also true 
that the standard of Hebrew scholarship in America has been deplorably 
low. No other country provides so many professorships of Hebrew as 
does our own. Every religious denomination of respectable size supports 
as many as half a dozen; but since the incumbents are selected not for 
their special scholarship, and by men who ‘could not judge of their scholar- 
ship, it is not to be wondered at that the general standard of attainment 
is so low. 
of improvement. Several younger men trained in German universities— 
of whom Professor Toy, lately removed from the Louisville Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary for thinking otherwise on Inspiration than the trustees 
thought, and the late Mr. Murray, of Johns Hopkins University, are ex- 
amples—give promise of taking the first step in advance in Semitic 
scholarship which we have seen since Moses Stuart. In the two or three 
institutions in which there are professors capable of undertaking the task 
there are flourishing classes in Arabic or Syriac; but, as Professor 


Curtiss shows in his address, it is almost impossible to give any thorough 


Within a comparatively few years there have appeared signs | 
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or extensive instruction in this important family of languages so long as 
the the Theological Seminary utterly ignorant of 
Iiebrew, and are obliged in the allotted three years also to go through a 
The spirit of this ad- 


+ 


students come to 


full course in theology, exegesis, and homiletics. 
dress, taken together with the scholarship of the author’s essays in Latin 
English on the Pentateuch, augurs well for his helpfulness to the cause 
he } 
i 


which he has at 


and 
vhi leart, although there are occasional oblique references to 
Thus, in 


speaking of Kuenen’s critical doctrine of the Old Testament, he says : 


unbelievers which an older and wiser man might have omitted. 
<< it ts 4 asy to see that such a theory as this, presented with clearness 
and foree, has a certain fascination, not only for the Teutonic but also 
for the Anglo-Saxon mind, so far as men have not felt the power of 
Christ in their hearts.” 
And he mentions Professor W. Robertson Smith as one ‘‘ who contends 
for the substantial accuracy ol the new school of criticism, but still pro- 
fesses to maintain the inspiration of the Scriptures.” Why the insinua- 
tion that one scholar is insincere in his profession and that others have 
not felt the power of Christ in their hearts, should be made when dealing 
with mere matters of scholarship, is not clear, 


—It will greatly interest all Americanists to hear of the publication of 
a new and comprehensive Spanish dictionary of the Maya language of 
Yucatan, which is the ripe fruit of original and diligent research. Stu- 
dents of this harmonious idiom have heretofore been restricted to the use 
of a few short and unsatisfactory grammars and lexical compilations, 
the most important of the vocabularies being that of Abbé Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who had given about 9,000 Maya words in his facsimile edi- 
tion of the Codex Tré or Troano, one of the few analté or sacred books 
which have come down to our time. To this vocabulary the learned 
abbé had added so many impossible Celtic, Greek, and Sanskrit etymolo- 
gies of Maya words, and, what is far worse, given false meanings to somé 
of the terins to rest upon them his ‘‘cosmogonie and geological” ex- 
planation of the Codex above mentioned, that students are easily led in- 
to error by the use of this book. But before Brasseur had even thought 
of composing his work, Judge Don Juan Pio Perez, an instructed Yuca- 
tecan, had formed the plan of giving to the world of science a full dic- 
tionary of the language, led by the desire to assist archeologists in 
clearing up the obscure points of ancient Maya civilization. Perez was 
born, 1798, at Merida, a short distance only from Uxmal and other ruined 
cities, the grandeur and magnificence of which must have profoundly 
exercised his imagination from his early youth. A long sojourn in the 
interior of the peninsula enabled him to study the inland dialects. The 
words taken from these form an important portion of his dictionary and 
are quite new to us ; the coast dialects, mostly of the northern part of 
Yucatan, form the groundwork of the compilation, and additions were 
made to it from several ancient manuscript lexicons. The illustrious 
author had just terminated the letter U while preparing the dictionary 
for the press, when in 1859 death put an end to his painstaking and 


vatriotic labors. The merits of Judge Perez asa man of letters were 
I 


| duly remembered by his friends Norman and Stephens in their respective 


works, ‘Rambles in Yucatan’ and ‘Incidents of Travel in Yucatan.’ 
Subsequently, in 1870, D. Carlos Peon by his entreaties prevailed upon 
the Maya scholar, Dr. C. H. Berendt, to digest from the materials on 
hand the remaining four letters of the alphabet. 


—The work, as it lies before us, is a good-sized quarto of 437 pages, 
with two prefaces, and bears the title, ‘ Diccionario de la lengua Maya, 
por D. Juan Pio Perez’ (Merida de Yucatan, 1866-1877). Its publication 
was superintended by Eligio Ancona, a friend of the deceased author, 
and Dr. Fabian Carrillo Suaste has added a biographical notice of Perez 
in twenty pages. The number of vocables explained amounts to about 
22,000 ; their meanings are given in short, concise items, worded with 
great precision, and precision in linguistics is attainable only through a 
perfect knowledge of the objects described. Syntactic examples are not 
often added as illustrations of words, though terms of archeologic im- 
port are provided with longer explanations than other terms. Maya pos- 


| sesses considerable facilities for word composition, and we often find 


| 


| guage, partly also to the frequent use of syllabic reduplication. 


words counting from five to seven syllables; this is partly due to the 
circumstance that this idiom is simultaneously a prefix and a suffix lan- 
The ac- 
cented syllable is not marked as such in Perez’s book, because the em- 
phasis skips from syllable to syllable in Indian languages, but special 
care is given to describing the pronunciation of the sounds of the 
alphabet. We do not find any indication whether a second or Spanish- 
Maya volume is contemplated or not, though this would be as important 
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archeologists as the volume just issued. A fruitful and complete 
lv of the Maya tongue might now be instituted by the publication of 
dable historical and ethnological Maya texts, with the necessary com- 
nts added in notes, and for the thorough understanding of such texts 


ez’s * Diccionario’ would no doubt prove to be the best help at present 


essible 


TROLLOPES THACKERAY.* 
IIS volume forms one of the series of ** English Men of Letters,” now 
| issuing from the English press under the supervision of Mr. John 
Morley. 
whom it deals, through the use of existing materials. In 
Thackeray no life, properly speaking, has ever been written, and the 


It is designed chiefly to popularize the lives of the men with 
the case of 


materials for the biographical part of Mr. Trollope’s were, as he tells us, 
lamentably slender. Not long before his death Thackeray had his taste 


offended by some fulsome ‘* biography.” The eulogy of this seemed to 
him to be ‘* the produce (se) rather of personal love than of enguiry or 
judgment,” and so disgusted him that he asked his daughters that nothing 
of the sort should be done with his name. This explanation, we fancy, 
is. like many others which occur in this volume, somewhat inadequate. 
The reason why Thackeray shrank from putting it in the power of the 
world to become familiar with the details of his life, is probably to be 
found in a far deeper cause than an accidental burst of indignation at 
some fulsome eulogy of a contemporary. One of the deepest traits of 
Thackeray's character, underlying his humor, his sentiment, his cynicism, 
and his love of moralizing, was a profound reserve and modesty which 
always caused him to shrink not only from notoriety but from undue 
public praise. Indeed, this quality was connected in him with his 
abounding sense of humor. No one can very well be a humorist of the 
sort that Thackeray was without being continually impressed with the gro- 
tesque contrasts between the public judgments of distinguished men and 
A large part of his essays on the Georges and on the Eng- 
lish Humorists was a protest against such judgments. Was it to be ex- 
pected that the author of the Book of Snobs, the discoverer of the great 
truth that there is in each one of us the germ of a snob, should have 
looked forward to his own death without a dreadful anticipation of fall- 
ing into the hands of the Biographical Snob ? If Thackeray had, as 
many another distinguished man has done, left behind carefully compiled 
memoirs, memoranda docketed and filed with year and date, for the 
hands of his literary executors, the act would need all the explanation 
that Mr. Trollope could give. That he should have wished to be spared 
a biographer seems to us a natural and necessary consequence of the fact 
that he was himself and no one else. 

To any one who reads Mr. Trollope’s volume it cannot but be amusing 


their merits. 


to remember that it was ‘* fulsome eulogy” which Thackeray dreaded. 
The want of a biography Mr. Trollope undertakes to supply in the first 
sixty pages of his volume, and in so far as giving an outline of the main 
facts of his subject’s life goes he has done all that was necessary. But 
we cannot, on the whole, regard the Life as a successful one. It may be 
difficult to lay down abstract rules for the guidance of biographers, 
but one thing is absolutely essential: that they should sympathize 
with and appreciate their subject. If a biographer does not do this, 
he may produce a very effective criticism or exposure ; he may ana- 
lyze the accidental causes of a factitious reputation and influence, 
and may lay bare their hollowness ; but he cannot write a life, properly 
so-called. Now, Mr. Trollope, whether from a lack of intellectual 
power of sympathy, or from some other cause, wholly fails to appre- 
ciate Thackeray, though he does undoubtedly make a floundering at- 
tempt to do so; and the result is that throughout his book he appears 
to be in a constant state of puzzled surprise over Thackeray’s success. 
He did succeed, of course ; he wrote some wonderfully successful books, 
and the publishers paid him large sums of money for them ; but how it 
should have been so Mr. Trollope never seems to be quite able to make out. 
There was certainly nothing in his youth to justify great expectations. 
He attempted to become an artist ; but ‘‘he never learned to draw—per- 
haps never could have learned”; besides this ‘‘ he was always idle.” 


When he inherited a fortune it passed through his hands in a year or | 


two, principal and interest—some of it in a newspaper, some at cards, and 
some in an Indian bank ; so it is pretty clear that he was improvident. 
Then he began over again as a newspaper and magazine contributor, and 
Mr. Trollope has some very wise and just observations on the folly, in 
most cases, of such an attempt. Even Thackeray was not very fortu- 
nate at it at first, and when he was writing the ‘Great Hoggarty Dia- 





* ‘Thackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1879. 


By Anthony Trollope.’ 
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mond” for Fraser's was called upon to shorten it. 


This was a 
serious blow to him than it would have been to most men, for ** he was 
not a man capable of feeling at any ti: quite assured in his positiot 
This want of assurance Mr. Trollope dwells upon at some length in a 


passage which, had it been written by an enemy, might be said to show 


considerable amount of malicious ingenuity : 


* He doubted the appreciation of the world : he doubted his tf 
for turning his intellect to valuable account ; he doubted s phys 
capacity—dreading his own lack of industry : he doubted his luck ; 
doubted the continual absence of some of those misfortunes on whi 


Though he 
afraid that 


works of literary men are shipwrecked 
own power, he always, to the last, was 
should be too strong against him. It was his nature to be idk 

off his work, and then to be angry with himself for putting it off. Gin 
was hot in the mouth with him, and all the allurements of the world we 
strong upon him. ! 


was aware 


own defici ! 


To find on Mi nday morning an excuse why hi shi 
not on Monday do Monday’s work was, at the time, an inexpressi 
to him, but had a deep regret—almost | 


become a remorse—be 


Monday was over. To such an one it was not given to believe in hims: 
with that sturdy, rock-bound foundation which we see to have belong 
to some men from the earliest struggle of their career.” 


At this period of his life it is, of 


course, 1NpoOssi le t AN 


comparison of his literary position with that of Dickens, w 

the summit of his popularity while Thackeray was comparatively 
known. Most people would trace this to the different cha: 

work, and the relative size of the public appealed to by the two nov 
ists. Mr. Trollope finds the explanation in the inferiority of Thack 

to Dickens in firmness of purpose and self-confidence. In 1837 TI 
eray married, and here, too, he was unfortunate, for his wife’s mind 
failed. At length, in 1846, Vanity Fatr appeared. Thackeray's lif 
after this period would, by most persons, be called fairly successf 

was always in the possession of a sufficient income, and as inof lett 
occupied a position which forbade rivalry. But Mr. Trollope is to 


satistied with such a 
1848 he was offered a position as assistant-secretary at the General Pos 
Office by Lord Clanricarde ; but he did not As he 
came assistant-secretary the incident would, probably, be passed over by 
Mr. Trollope, bent 


eritic to be success as 


criminating a 


recelve it. neve 
an ordinary biographer as of little importance ; but 
on a thorough-going analysis of his friend’s character, cannot leave such 
** Had Thackeray succeeded in that attempt,” 
himself. No 


l work who has 


an opportunity unnoticed. 
he quietly declares, ‘‘ he would surely have ruined man 
can be fit for the management and performance of speci: 
learned nothing of it before his thirty-seventh vear ; and no man would 
have been less so than Thackeray.” In 1857 he stood for Parliament and 
wus defeated by Mr. Cardwell. This gives Mr. Trollope another chance to 
show how fully he shares his friend's dislike of ‘* fulsome eulogy.” Thack- 
eray, he says, would have failed in Parliament just as he would have 
failed in the post-office. 
would have been expected which would not have been forthcoming. He 


was too desultory for regular work—full of thought, but too vague for 


**From such an one as Thackeray something 


practical questions.” 

Feeling that the materials at hand for a life of Thackeray were 
meagre, Mr. Trollope has thoughtfully filled in the outline here and there 
with some interesting details from his own career, which further serve to 
bring out in a strong light the vices of Thackeray's nature. For in- 
stance, about two months before the first number of the Corn//l/ ap- 
peared, Mr. Trollope received a letter from Thackeray suggesting that the 
former should let him have the first instalment of a novel for the first 
number.’ It was required that the first portion of the book should be in 
the printer’s hands within a month. Mr. Troliope’s theory about writing 
novels, it seems, has always been to have a complete scheme of a story in 
his mind before publishing any of it. He hesitated on account of the 
shortness of the time, but finally allowed himself to be persuaded ; and 
while he is unwilling to say that the story he sent to the magazine was 
good, if was certainly received with greater favor than any he had written 
before or has written since. It would be strange indeed if a biographer 
with Mr. Trollope’s analytical turn of mind had not determined to ascer- 
tain the reason why this application had been made to him, and why 
Thackeray had not published a novel of his own. 

‘“*T was astonished,” he says, ‘‘that work should be required in such 
haste, knowing that much preparation had been made, and that the ser- 
vice of almost any English novelist might have been obtained if asked 
for in due time. It was my readiness that was needed rather than any 
other gift. The riddle was read to me after a time. Thackeray had 
himself intended to begin with one of his own great novels, but had put 
it off till it was too late. ‘Lovel the Widower’ was commenced at the 
same time with my own story, but ‘Lovel the Widower’ was not sub- 
stantial enough to appear as the principal joint at the banquet.” 








It is pe 


mn, made no better an editor than he would have made a civil servant 


rie 


ra member of Parliament, had he ever been either. He thinks it doubtful 


whether he read the manuscripts which were sent him, and with great 
aiveté tells a story at his own expense to illustrate Thackeray’s Incompe- 
tency We give this in his own words : 

‘Nor, in truth, do I think that he did much of the editorial work. 
1 had once made an arrangement, not with Thackeray, but with the 


proprietors, as to some little story. The story was sent back to me by 
Thackeray rejected That was the gist of his 
bjection There was a project in a gentleman’s mind—as told in my 
story—to run away with a married woman! Thackeray's letter was very 
kind, very regretful—full of apology for such treatment to such a con- 
tributor ; but— Virginibus puerisque ! T was quite sure that Thack- 
eray had not taken the trouble to read the story himself. Some moral 
deputy had read it, and disapproving, no doubt properly, of the little 
project to which I have alluded, had incited the editor to use his autho- 
ritv. That Thackeray had suffered when he wrote it was easy to see, 
fearing that he was giving pain to one he would fain have pleased. | 
wrote him a long letter in return, as full of drollery as I knew how to 


Virginibus prlerisqie ! 





make it. In four or five days there came a reply in the same spirit 

boiling over with fun. He had kept my letter by him, not daring to open 
it—as he says that he did with that eli; » invitation. At last he had 
given it to one of his girls to examine—to see whether the thorn would 


be too sharp, whether I had turned upon him with reproaches. 


So much for the story. The moral is, as might have been expect- 


A man so susceptible, 


unmethodieal, could not 


prone to work by fits and starts, so 
have good editor.” It be 
se who deplore with Mr. Trollope Thack- 


eannot dis- 


puted, however, even by th 


eray’s total lack of that ‘sturdy, rock-bound foundation” of assu- 
rance which helps some literary men so well through life, that the 
author of * Vanity Fair’ wrote some very remarkable novels, to say 


nothing of other literary productions. The greater part of the book is 
devoted to a criticism of these, which is not remarkable either for origi- 
The extracts from Thackeray which occur 
in them are generally well selected, and afford pleasant occasional re- 
lief from the the He undertakes, by the 


way, to offer a novel suggestion or two, and some of these are novel 


nality or discrimination. 


dulness of commentator. 
They relate to matters small enough in themselves, 
but important as tests of his critical powers. No life of Thackeray 
would be complete without some mention of that most delightful of his 


with a vengeance. 


early characters, Jeames de la Pluche. Mr. Trollope appears to be aware 
** Of all 
our author's heroes Jeames is perhaps the most amusing. There is not 
much in that joke of bad spelling, and we should have been inclined to 
say beforehand that Mrs. Malaprop had done it so well and so sufficiently 
that no repetition of it would be received with great favor.” It is diffi- 
cult to offer any reply to this singular suggestion, for it is impossible to 
know what it means. Mr, Trollope can hardly be so unfamiliar with one 
of Sheridan’s best-known plays as to suppose that Mrs. Malaprop’s “ nice 
derangement of epitaphs ” arose from an inability to spe/?. If Thackeray 
had created a character whose claims upon our sense of the ridiculous 


that the character is amusing, but what he says about it is this : 


had consisted of that confusion of words and the ideas they represent 
which is the fonds of the humor of Mrs. Malaprop, it might fairly have 
been objected that the joke, mechanical at best, had become threadbare 
by long use. But the immortal Jeames is a character; a living, breath- 
ing. speaking, and thinking flunky, with a flunky’s thoughts, language, 
grammar, spelling, and style. His rich and ornate vocabulary is lan- 
guage which he has picked up from hearing gentlemen talk ; his spell- 
ing arises from the fact that having no written language, and never 
having seen the elegant phrases he likes to imitate, he is obliged to 
trust to his natural resources, which are slender. But what in the name 
of common sense has all this to do with Mrs. Malaprop? Again, Mr. 
Trollope is at pains to point out that Thackeray did not understand the 
Irish brogue, or manage it correctly. The blemishes which he defects in 
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rhaps hardly necessary to say that Thackeray, in Mr. Trollope’s | duty to enter a protest, in the interest of the great novelist’s memory 


against its being received as authentic. 


ALBERT GALLATIN, * 
I. 
pede the year 1802 Albert Gallatin’s tailor spoiled a coat for him in 
. the making, whereat the then Secretary of the Treasury expressed 
the energetic opinion to his wife that *‘ Every man, from John Adams to 
John Hewitt, who undertakes to do what not understand, de- 
Upon first handling the ponderous volume in which 
Mr. Henry Adams undertakes to tell the story of a very remarkable life, 


he does 
serves a whipping.” 


| one is irresistibly tempted to substitute for the name of John Adams in 


| eyclopedia,—it measures ten 


Thackeray's Irish are chiefly an incorrect substitution of one vowel for 


another, as of e for a in the word major, which he thinks was due to his 
mistaking an Irish intitation of the English accent for the genuine Irish 
pronunciation. Here again the important part of the matter, which is 
that Thackeray's Irishmen are Irish from the top of their head to the soles 
of their feet in character, seems to make no impression on Mr. Trollope 
whatever. We must say, too, that Mr. Trollope’s own attempt in one or 
two of his novels to make use of the brogue is such a lamentable failure 
that he can hardly be considered a competent witness on this point. The 
critical parts of the volume are, however, unimportant in comparison 
with the biographical. It isas a picture of the man rather than as a 


study of the writer that his book must stand or fall; and we feel it a 


| duly long ; 


| ground—sunk the author too much in the editor. 


| subject to tell his own story, provided he tells it tolerably well. 


the foregoing sentiment that of his great-grandson. In its superficial 
make-up this volume falls little short of being an outrage both on Albert 
Gallatin and on every one who wishes to know anything about him. It 
at once recalls Macaulay’s remark on Nures’s ‘ Burleigh ’"—that it ‘* might, 
before the Deluge, have been considered as light reading by Hilpa and 
Shallum.” In the present case, also, Mr. Adams has sinned knowingly, 
and is accordingly entitled to no mercy. 
have made up his mind when he took his task in hand that Gallatin’s was 


Ile seems, very wrongly, to 


not a picturesque character or an interesting life, and could not be made 
the one or the other ; and, accordingly, he set to work in a spirit of de- 
fiance, and made every detail of publication as repelling to the general 
The book resembles in appearance a volume of a 
inches by six, and weighs nearly four 


reader as he knew how. 
pounds. It is printed—narrative, extracts, and correspondence—all in 
one monotonous type, contrary to the agreeable modern usage, and it 
bristles with letters in French which seem to say, as clearly as if in 
words, that the book is not for general readers. 

Why Mr. Adams should have thus disregarded the harmless prejudices 
of the reading public is not very apparent. Certainly, if there is one 
branch of literature in which of recent years there has been a great ad- 
vance in literary skill, it is in that branch to which this work belongs. 
Indeed, the best biographical work—that in which the parties tell their 


own stories in their own words, and we see the times in which they lived 


portrayed to the life, or revealed in sudden glimpses through skilfully 
chosen extracts from the literature of the period—this thoroughly artistic 
work is the creation of recent days. The biography of any considerable 
public man prepared on this plan almost necessarily takes a wider 
range and becomes a sketch of his life and times: and this is just what 
it should be. A man of society lives in society, and his memoirs amount 
to nothing unless they convey to us a picture of his social surroundings. 
It is the fact that he does this which makes Pepys delightful ; it is the 
fact that he fails to do this which makes Crabb Robinson unreadable. 
So of great public characters. They were not isolated figures, but they 
lived in tii.es other than our own, among men who have passed away, 
and it is the task of the artistic biographer to bring them before us as the 
central figures 1n the events they helped to shape. 

In the case of Gallatin Mr. Adams has resolutely set his face against 
all this. He certainly did not lack material, and that he has the faculty 
of using his material artistically isfrom time to time apparent in this 
volume, in spite of himself. It would almost seem as if he had argued 
himself into the German professorial beiief that vivacity is trickery, and 
that there is some positive meritin dulness. Accordingly, what is in fact 
one of the most valuable contributions of the day to an almost unknown 
period of American history is likely to find its way unread to the shelves 
of the library. 

Having said thus much of the unfortunate get-up and detail of this 
work, it is proper to add that, in spite of its appearance, it is in fact nei- 
ther long nor dull, except in parts. It would scarcely be believed that 
the clumsy volume contains only two-thirds the reading-matter of Tre- 
velyan’s ‘ Macaulay’ or Parton’s ‘ Burr,’ neither of them accounted un- 
and it is but a quarter part larger than Edmund Quincy’s 
compact life of his father. But in putting his material together Mr. 
Adams has not only succeeded in imparting to it an appearance of pon- 
derosity, but he has also kept himself altogether too far in the back- 
Gallatin was un- 
doubtedly a brilliant talker, but he was far from being a lively letter- 
Now, it is very proper that a biographer should allow his 
A 
however, he tells very little and writes a great deal, letters, familiar 


** The Life of Albert Gallatin. By Henry Adams.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1879. 


writer. 
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or otherwise, become as dry a form of light literature as can find its way 
into print. This was the case with Mr. Gallatin. Putting him forward 
to tell his own story wherever he can, Mr. Adams, to Gallatin’s great loss, 
does not tell it himself ; and Mr. Adams’s work is a great deal better than 
It is, in fact, extremely good, and those portions of the vol- 
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Gallatin’s. 
ume in which Mr, Adams cuts loose from his hero and comes to the front 
in a fresh, clear, connected narrative of events which he thoroughly 
understands, are not only good but very interesting. 

The active participation of Albert Gallatin in the political affairs of 
this country covered a period of twenty years, beginning with the Whis- 
key Insurrection under Washington’s Administration in 1794, and closing 
with the Treaty of Ghent in 1814. 
tainly one of the very foremost and most influential of the public men of 
The 


period was, too, a most interesting one, as formative periods always are. 


During that score of years he was cer- 
the country, and the part he played was most creditable to himself, 


It constituted a distinct epoch by itself, succeeding the great Revolution- 
ary effort which wore itself out in the organization of the government 
and passed away in the troublous administration of John Adams, and 
preceding the slow and ominous uprising of the slave power of the South 
through the chaotic democracy of Jackson. Between the two great tra- 
gedies—the one beginning with the War of Independence and the other 
ending with that of the Rebellion—there was a pastoral interlude, 
The curtain fell as the last mutterings of the Revolution died slowly 
away ; then suddenly rose upon a group of very able men occupying the 
stage, who had freely imbibed the doctrines of the new French _phi- 
losophy, and who, filled with a sublime faith in human nature, pro- 
posed at once to naturalize Rousseau, as it were, and to offer to the world 
in America “the first example of man in his best condition, free from 
all the evils which infected Europe, and intent only on his own im- 
provement.” It was all couleur de rose, and if only men would always 
do what they ought to do, and be good—as unquestionably they would 


be—and not bad, then Jeffersonian democracy would prove a new 
revelation on earth: the wicked would cease from troubling and the 
weary be at rest. The difficulty was a practical one. Somehow the 


wicked never would cease from troubling, and consequently the weary 
have not up to the present time got their rest. Napoleon and George 
Canning were the Lucifers in the paradise at first, and the embargo and 
consequent war of 1812 sadly marred the divine harmony of the Jefferso- 
nian pastoral. It got going again, however, in 1815 ; but men would be 
men and not angels, and in 1820 the struggle over the Missouri Compro- 
mise disclosed the presence in the garden of yet another Lucifer, in 
comparison with which Napoleon and Canning were angels of light. Gal- 
latin’s connection, however, was with the first or real Jeffersonian inter- 
lude, and his connection was so close that a study of his life is essential 
to any correct understanding of what will undoubtedly always be re- 
garded as one of the most interesting periods in American history. In 
another notice we shall, therefore, attempt a more detailed sketch of that 
life, and of the scope and purpose, as we understand it, of Mr. Adams's 


book. 


MOLIERE.* 

T is a curious instance of the closer interest taken by English-speaking 
people in the literature of France than in that of any other country 
that five of the first nine volumes of the useful series of Foreign Classics 
for English Readers are devoted to Frenchmen, while Germany and 
Italy have each but two representatives, and Spain, as yet, none. Of 
the five French writers, Moliére, Pascal, Voltaire, Rabelais, and Mon- 
taigne, the first is, if not the greatest, certainly the most popular in 
France. In the difficult task of setting the life and the works of this 
wise and long-suffering humorous poet before those unacquainted with 
the language he wrote in, Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Tarver have been fairly 
successful. The biographical details are in general accurate—no slight 
praise When one considers what a cloud of doubt and legend envelops 
all the early life of the dramatist, and even covers his later career with a 
dim haze, and that most of the more recent researches are not utilized. 
The account of Moliére’s plays is ample and intelligible ; a few transla- 
tions of salient passages from the more important comedies are inserted ; 
und on the whole it may be said that as a mere piece of bookmaking the 
volume is satisfactory. Its defect is that it is nothing more than a mere 


**Moliére. By Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A.’ 
Readers. ) cheer my pee : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879. : 
* The Dramatic Works of Moliére, rendered into English by Henri Van Laun. A new 
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| Talma’s to Charles Young, in which he desires to be 





It is not written from the heart by one who knows 


piece of bookmaking. 
is evident that 


Molic re and loves him—as Goethe did, for example. It 
Mr. Tarver had to get up his facts, and that Mrs. Oliphant had to pump 
It is not evident that exther of them had studied 


up her enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Oliphant, by whom the greater 


long or felt deeply on the subject 
part of the book seems to have been written, is apparently trying hard 
all the time to convince herself that Moliére really was a great man, in 
spite of his lapses from the rigid nineteenth-century standard of morality, 


and in spite of his inferiority to Shakspere—a comparison which re« 
again and again in these pages. But notwithstanding this factitious en- 
re 


thusiasm, Moli¢re is so great and the circumstances of his career at 
characteristic that the book is interesting. 


The facts of Moliére’s life so far as they are known are here, as has 
been already said, stated with accuracy for the most part. The ¢ s 
though far more numerous than need be, are not in matters of vital impor- 


tance. A few out of many may be here corrected. company 
actors (p. 37) which Moli¢re found established in Paris when he returned 
from his provincial wanderings was the Troupe Royale ; Moliére’s « 
pany was at first the Troupe de Monsreur and afterwards tl 

Roi, and it was uiever the Troupe Royale, or court company. The legend 


of the en-cas de nuit, the supper at which Loui 


s XIV. had the poet-player 
sit at his table and fed him with his own hand, reappears y 


}). SY) in sp t 





of M. Despois, who showed conclusively that the story had no foundation 
in fact. The very valuable volume of M. Despois, * Le Theatre Fra s 
sous Louis XIV.,’ has not been sufficiently consulted by Mr. Tary l 
the analysis of the ‘* Femmes Savantes” (p. 191) it is said that Vadrus 
‘claims attention fora ballad of his own compositi It was a j 
lade the learned wit had written, not a 1: two wholly dit 
things, as all readers of Villon know. The 4 a//ade is a tixed metric 


form with rigid rules, just us the sonnet is, and anything resembling 
English ballad was unknown to the pedants of the age of Boileau. 
the account of Moliére’s burial, taken from Grimarest and Bazin, are 


} 
book on the 


be found the errors exposed by M. Loiseleur in his recent 

obscure points of Moliére’s life. The contemporary letter of an eye-wit- 
ness, there quoted in full, would have shown Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. 
Tarver that Moli¢re’s burial was not as mean as has been thought. But 
that because he was a player the great poet was denied aught of th 
honors which were allowed to others uncontaminated by contact with 


"ft 


comedy and tragedy, is beyond dispute, and the fact needs no comment 
Mrs. Kemble, in her * Records of a Girlhood,’ quotes from a letter of 
numbered among 
the subscribers to the monument about to be erected to John Philip 
Kemble in Westminster Abbey, the touching remark : ** Pour moi, je 
serai heureux si les pretres me jaissent enterrer dans un coin de mon 
jardin.” In the century and a half which had elapsed from Moliére’s 
death to the date of Talma’s letter there had been but little change. 

Of all French dramatists, great and small, Moliére has undoubted|y 
been the most popular among English-speaking peoples from the days of 
Dryden to our own ; within the past four years two complete translations 
into English of his works have appeared in England, and one of these has 
been twice published in the United States. Mr. Henri Van Laun, the 
translator of Taine’s * History of English Literature,’ and the author of a 
‘History of French Literature,’ began to publish in 1875, in Edinburgh, 
the earlier volumes of a translation of Moliére, to be completed in six. 
About the same time Mr. Charles Heron Wall, the author of the ‘Stu- 
dent’s French Grammar,’ and assistant master at Brighton College, put 
forth the first of three volumes of a complete translation prepared for 
Bohn’s series. Mr. Van Laun’s version has had two separate publications 
in this country—to which reference will be made later ; Mr. Wall’s trans- 
lation, like all Bohn’s volumes, is easily to be obtained here. 

No French author is wittier or more idiomatic in his wit than Moliére, 
and wit is the most difficult of all things to transiate. To do justice to 
him the translator must be at home in two languages ; he must be ready 
to render the idioms of the one into the idioms of the other. Now, Mr. 
Van Laun is not at home in either language ; neither English nor French 
is his birthright, and he has no real grip on the idioms of either. He 
translates ‘‘un sixain,” a six-line stanza, as ‘‘a couplet of six lines” 
(p. 158), couple? here being obviously taken in its Gallic sense. He is se 
afraid of his English that he leaves many a word in the original French ; 
in the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ for example, we find petit coucher (p. 150), 
pte, repic, and capot (p. 151), and connaisseuse (p. 153). Mr. Van Laun no- 
where seizes fully the spirit of the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ which he calls 
the ‘Pretentious Young Ladies’; Mr. Wall more nearly hits it in his 
‘ Affected Ladies.’ The exaggerated expressions of Cathos and Madelon, 
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el by Moliére to satirize the affectati translated 
by Mr. Van Laun without anv regard to 
Thus: 


‘Pour moi, j'aime terr 


and into very 
eap Englis! 


Cathos: iblement les ¢nigmes,” 


Mr. Van Laun renders : 


(athos: ** As for me, I am awfully fond of riddles” (p. 154). 


But even the use of the modern ‘awfully ” for the affected French 
‘terriblement ” is not as bad as the turning, a few lines below, of ‘* Ah, 
certes, cela sera du dernier beau ” into ** Goodness gracious ! that will cer- 
tainly be superlatively fine.” 
work. The is a very difficult play to translate, 
and Mr. Wall does not succeed much better than Mr. Van Laun, but he 
is wholly free from the constant desire to vulgarize which seems to beset 
the latter, Before leaving this play a typical instance of Mr. Van Laun’s 
complete misunderstanding of the duties of a translator may be pointed 
out. As the “Carte du Tendre” is referred to, Mr. Van Laun kindly 
gives us a ** Map of the Country of Tenderness ” 


ever, translating anything on it but the title 


These are fair specimens of Mr. Van Laun’s 


ee cake al oa 
Précieuses Ridicules 


p. 169), without, how- 
; allthe names of places are 
left in the original, so that it is practically useless to those for whom the 
translation is made. It would surely have been no hard task to give in 
English the names of the ‘Sea of Hostilities,” of “Inclination River,” 
of the ** Lake of Indifference,” and of the town of ** New Friendship.” 
Little mistakes of omission and of commission, like those cited above, 
are of no great importance in themselves, but they fairly represent the 
whole translation, and if they do, it is at once evident that Mr. Van 
Laun has not succeeded in giving us in English either the letter or the 
spirit of the original French. 

His abundant industry, however, he employed to good purpose when 
he read through the most of the Restoration and post-Restoration drama 
to see how often Moli¢re had been imitated by English playwrights ; and 
he made a goodly list of discoveries. Dryden, Vanbrugh, Wycherley, 
Fielding, Murphy, Shadwell, Colman, Garrick, Otway, Sheridan, Foote, 
Cibber, Mrs, Centlivre, and Mrs. Aphra Behn, are all shown to have been 
more or less borrowers from the great French comic poet. In his pre- 
face to each play Mr. Van Laun mentions the English authors who may 
have imitated Moli¢re, and in the appendix to the play he reprints the 
passages from the English plays which are most characteristic. The 


Nation. 





oints out once more, with charming lucidity and persuasiveness, the ad- 
vantages which the great French middle class enjoys in “its secondary 
schools—those which are intermediate between the 


. super ig 


‘**primary” and the 
the lye‘es and colleges in which the classes between the 
hand-workers and the nobility receive their education. In France there 
are ‘‘eighty-one great secondary schools of the first class [/yeces], two 
hundred and fifty-two of the second [eol/?ges], all of them with a public 


| character, all of them under inspection, all of them offering guarantees 


prefaces are to be found in the American edition before us, but the | 


appendixes have been unfortunately omitted. By this omission and by 
the use of smaller type and thinner paper the matter of six volumes in 
the Seotch edition has been included in three. The proof-reading is 
grossly defective ; the preface in the first volume fairly bristles with 
misprints ; and this in spite of the fact that Mr. Worthington’s book is 
really a second edition—the first from the same plates illustrated with the 
same designs, but issued in a different binding, having been brought out 
last year by Messrs. Gebbie & Barrie, of Philadelphia. The original six- 
volume edition of Mr. Van Laun’s translation was adorned by a series of 
exquisite etchings prepared expressly for it by M. Adolph Lalauze. These 
do not appear in the American reprint, but their place is taken by nine- 
teen steel plates (including the portrait of Moliére). In spite of the sub- 


of the plays which they illustrate, this series of designs is at once seen to 
be identical with that which adorned the fine edition of Moliére’s works 
published in Paris in 1863 by Furne et Cie, into whose hands they came 
about 1835, The designs of Horace Vernet—surely the last man one 
would select to illustrate Molitre—were first used in an edition which ap- 
peared in 1819-25, as we discover on consulting M. Lacroix’s invaluable 
**Teonographie Moliéresque,” while those of Desenne first served in 
1824-6. The Johannot to whom one plate is credited is Alfred, not the 
more famous Tony Johannot of the romantic revival. 


RECENT WORKS ON EDUCATION.* 
- ( )NE thing thou lackest,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, in substance, in 
his recent essay, ‘‘ Porro Unum est Necessarium,” to the middle- 
class Englishman, the still untransformed Englishman of his biting but 
philanthropic criticism—‘‘ one thing thou lackest, and that is good sec- 
ondary schools under intelligent state supervision.” And Mr. Arnold 
ws Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the 


University of Aberdeen.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 8vo, pp. xxvii. 453. 
‘The Teacher: Hints on School Management. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A., one of 








_ Majesty's Inspectors of Schools.’ London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
2mo, pp. X. 91. 
* Education : Collated 


t Its ag my and Practice, as developed by George Combe. 
and edited by William Jolly, A.M., Inspector of Schools.’ 
Svo, pp. laxvi. 772. 
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of the capacity of their teaching staff.” In these publie schools 79,231 
boys are educated, while 78,000 more attend private schools, lay and 
ecclesiastical, of corresponding grades, and which, though private, give 
public guarantees for their efficiency ; while, on the other hand, says 
Mr. Arnold, ** we have not more than 20,000 boys in Great Britain and 
Ireland receiving a secondary instruction which can in any possible sense 
be said to offer guarantees for its efficiency. The point to be set in clear 
light is this : that whereas in England the middle class is brought up on 
the second plane, in France the middle class is brought up on the first 
plane”; and he attributes the greater comfort, self-respect, and happi- 
ness of the French middle classes to their getting more and better educa- 
tion than that which the British middle classes get. He points out the 
fatal interest of the British middle classes in ** religious polities,” to the 
exclusion of an interest in the question of education, to the consideration 
of which, Mr. Arnold tells us, the British middle classes must come at 
last, if they are ever io be ‘‘transformed” into any semblance to the 
children of light. 

But with these broader aspects of the question, with the politics of 
education, as distinguished from its philosophy or from its methods in 
working practice, how seldom do we find any thorough comparative study 
among English writers! The reason is not far to seek. Mr. Arnold’s 
way of treating this subject, which is substantially that of the French 
administrative criticism, is scarcely profitable, or indeed interesting to 
the public, unless it has some chance of realization in practice ; unless it 
may be seconded by such an authority, for instance, as that of M. Grévy’s 
Minister of Education, who actually directs the educational system of 
France. This more systematic method we mention for the sake of eon- 
trasting it with the individual and unsystematic methods—to character- 
ize them from the Continental point of view—of the treatises before us. 
The first two books on our list have nothing to do with the administra- 
tion of teaching. If Mr. Arnold has not occupie: himself with its phi- 
losophy, neither has Mr. Blakiston nor Professor Bain, himself an old 
student and critic, like Mr. Arnold, of the subject, paid any attention to 
the politics of education. They have, however, given us useful books, 
covering a branch of the subject which Mr. Arnold has never taken up— 
that of primary education. Professor Bain approaches the subject 


| both from the fastnesses of metaphysical science and from the solid 


| ground of physiology. 


He pays no attention to the comparative criti- 
cism of lyeées, communal colleges, gymnasia, or free schools. He dis- 


_ cusses mainly the principle, not the actual practice or presumable value, 








of education. If Mr. Arnold’s is an inductive criticism of the subject, 
rather than a deductive, Professor Bain’s is both. It is inductive in so 


spain | far as it is scientific, and deductive in so far as it is Scotch, We may 
stitution on the plates of Mr. Van Laun’s translation for the original titles | 


gather this two-fold character of his treatment from the mention of his 
leading themes. These are the definition of the idea of education; the 
relations of its processes to physiology and psychology, with a general 
account of ‘the intellect” and ‘‘the emotions,” in which one finds the 
Scotch professor upon familiar ground; the material or subjects of know- 
ledge ; the proper sequence, ‘‘ logical ” and “ psychological,” of subjects 
in teaching, with an account of ‘‘ the momentous transition from concrete 
to abstract ’; object lessons ; and a criticism on the methods of teaching 
the leading primary branches. The tenth chapter is given to a clear 
résumé of the argument for and against the course of classical studies, 
Mr. Arnold’s conclusion of the matter being quoted from his report t 
‘*The Schools Enquiry Commission ” in these words : 


‘* This one’s special aptitudes are for knowing men—the study of the 
humanities ; that one’s special aptitudes are ioc teaninn the world—the 
study of nature. The rejection of the humanities by the realists, the re- 
jection of the study of nature by the humanists, are alike ignorant. He 
whose aptitudes carry him to the study of nature should have some no- 
tion of the humanities ; he whose aptitudes carry him to the humanities 
should have some notion of the phenomena of nature. Evidently, 
— the beginnings of a liberal culture should be the same for 
both.” 


The Scotch professor’s discussion of the proper sequence of subjects 
in primary education is one of the most interesting chapters in his book. 
At what ages should book-training in different branches commence ? Pro- 
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fessor Bain reminds us that at seven years a boy’s brain already averages 
1 ounces in weight ; for the greater distinctness of his argument he 
should have added that the average weight of the male adult brain is but 
{92 ounces. Keeping these numbers in mind we may see why, as he tells 


‘* Intellectual exercises that would be impossible at five or six are easy 
at eight, through the fact of brain growth alone. . . . You trya 
pupil with a peculiar subject at a certain age and vou entirely fail ; wait 
: year or two and you succeed, and that without having done anything 

vy to lead up to the point. In regard to abstract subjects, as 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and grammar, a difference of two or three 
years will do everything. If we follow the analogy of the muscular Sys- 
tem, we shall conclude that the times of rapid growth are times of more 
special susceptibility to the bents imparted during those times. It would 
he a great contribution to our subject if we could fix with any degree of 
definiteness the variation of the plastic adhesiveness of the brain through 
life. But we cannot disentangle what depends on brain growth, with 
hereditary transmissions, from what is due to contact with the actual 
world 2d (p. 174). 


] 
express! 





Many of our readers will have seen the recent essays of Mr. Darwin, 
f Mr. Taine (1876), and of Mr. Pollock upon the psychology of infants ; 
we may refer, too, to a new book by M. Bernard Perez upon the same 
subject, and to its contents in the Revue Setentifique for November, 1878 


translated in a recent number of the opular Setence Monthly). Pro- 


fessor Bain adds : 


**We commence too early if we interfere with the powers needed for 
growth ; and too early if the desired impressions demand much greater 
expenditure than would be necessary at a later time, On the other hand, 
we commence too late if we allow time to pass by when good and useful 
impressions could be made with perfect safety to the health. Te 
know that many have begun to read at three years old, and have grown 
up perfectly healthy and strong. What we do not know so well is whether, 
by beginning at four or five, they would not have been as far advanced at 
fifteen as they are in the earlier commencement. Byt the necessity and 
expediency of protracting the age of commencing till six or seven cannot 
be made out.” 


. . ( 


Professor Bain would begin teaching English grammar at ten or 
eleven ; arithmetic, as decidedly easier, may be sooner begun ; geogra- 
“The full notion of a river takes a great 


deal of thinking power ; implicating, as it does, hill and valley, as well 


phy two or three years later. 


as the notion of an expanse of country made up of these, and constructed 
so as to converge to one main channel.” History, merely as narrative, may 
be early taught. ‘‘ With an empirical sociology, involved or implied,” it 
would suit the child of from thirteen to sixteen years. ‘* For historical 
conceptions it must wait a much longer period”; but how often it waits 
quite in vain we see daily, as, to take the instance nearest at hand upon 
our table, in the historical primers of Mr. Eugene Lawrence, who is one 
of the many persons who have not yet waited long enough to attain ** his- 
torical conceptions.” 

Professor Bain’s remarks on the study of the mother tongue may con- 
clude our notice of his work. ‘* rom six to nine years of age,” he says, 
‘there is abundant occupation in knowing words and in getting sentence 
forms impressed on the memory. . There is no need ever to take 
a sentence to pieces. Sentences may be varied to show the same thing 
differently worded ; and the pupils will gradually feel the superiority of 
one form over others, while, as regards the correct and conventional 
idioms, they must take the merits upon trust.” ‘* How to order sen- 
tences,” Professor Bain remarks in another place, and with something, 
apparently, of the experto erede feeling—‘‘ how to order sentences in a 
paragraph is a high and arduous undertaking.” Equally high and 
arduous, perhaps, is it to order words in a sentence. But the phrase is 
misleading ; a better statement would be that a good writer must be both 
a thinker and an artist—a rare combination. We may remark in passing, 
what few of Professor Bain’s readers will have failed to notice, that his 
own style is deficient in accuracy—a serious complaint, of course, to bring 
against a metaphysician. The defect is especially evident in the present 
book, which seems to have been written in haste in order to fill a place 
in the *‘ Scientific Series.” It is, however, a serviceable contribution to 
the theory of teaching. But the English and American public still need 
more than the theory—a sound knowledge of the politics of education. 

Inspector Blakiston’s little book is well named ‘ Hints.’ It is devoted 
wholly to primary instruction, and touches many points of detail ; often 
wisely, sometimes with a quaint martinetry, as in the directions for giv- 
ing a lesson on the middle ear: ‘* Show by the sketch that the passage 


from the outer ear is like a pipe. . . . Draw from the girls that it 
contains alittle wax. .. . 
ear causes a singing noise.” 


Draw from the class that a blow on the 
We do not find much breadth of treatment 
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in this book ; it well illustrates the English love of detail to the neg 
of principles. 

George Combe is best known as a phrenologist, and as such he is main 
ly presented in the biography noticed in the Vation for Noy. 14, 1878 
(No. 698). But he was also an edueational reformer, and it is ft] 
of the present volume to set forth the nature and extent of his labors 


that direction. The editor prefixes a somewhat extended summary of t} 
rest of the volume under the following headings : ** The History t 


** What Education is”; ** The Nature and Imp 
of Training” ; ** The Nature and Aims of Instruction”; ‘* The Sul 


Secular Sehool 


Recommended for Schools” ; ‘* Religious Edueation in Sehools ” : 7 
Education of Women”; ** National Free Education”: ** The Tra g 
of Teachers,” ete. The body of the volume consists of reprints of Coml 
educational writings, either entire or by extracts, so arranged as to brit 
together all bearing on a special topi Reference to the whol vork 
facilitated by a table of contents and an analytical index 

Combe’s educational mottoes were: ** Res, non verba, quwso,” 
‘*We must teach the child what it is, where it is, what it oug 
and how it should do it, in order best to fulfil the objects of its ex 
In his time the publie schools were mainly under sectarian influen 
the salvation of souls was deemed of prime import while t ‘ f 
health were nearly disregarded. That the case is otherwise 
day is certainly due in great measure to Combe's persistent ady 
of the separation of secular or ‘*this-world” education from 1 
teaching, and of the introduction of practical physiology int: mm 
schoois. It is worth noting, in respect to the latter subj 
Combe expressly excluded not only pathology and physi 
nical anatomical descriptions ; yet some more modern writers and teachers 
of physiology seem to regard osteological details as the essentia . 
the science as presented to the yonng. Combe was doubtless 1 
omitting the reproductive function from common-school physiology, 
his reasons, as stated on page 97, are certainly insuflici and 
where alludes to the necessity that young people should be prope 
taught by their parents upon this important subject. As to secular edu 
cation, the volume contains a suggestion which we do not remembe 
have seen elsewhere presented, viz., that the vexed question of reading 
the Bible in the public schools should be solved by the preparation of 
volume of * Selections” by a commission of nine clergymen of diff 
rent denominations, no passage to be admitted without unanimous con- 
sent. The education of women is pretty fully discussed, and certain 


subjects specified as most suitable for them, viz., mus 


i 
lhere is much in this book which every parent and teacher would do 


well to read and ponder, but—in view especially of the limited time an 

compensation of teachers—the volume is undesirably large and costly 
and could, we believe, have been materially shortened without seriously 
impairing its usefulness, Nevertheless, whoever holds, with Paley, that 


‘to send an unedueated child into the world is little better than to turn 
out a mad dog or a wild beast into the streets,” will certainly be glad 
that George Combe’s efforts in behalf of enlightened and general educa- 


tion have been at last recorded in a permanent form 


TREITSCHKE’S GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
‘MUE twenty-fourth volume of the German series of histories of contem- 

porary nations commences a history of Germany in the nineteenth 
century, by the distinguished Berlin professor, Von Treitschke. The 
present volume extends to the second peace of Paris (November 20, 1815), 
which followed the victory of Waterloo, and consists of two books : the 
first, ‘** The Downfall of the Empire ” (containing also a general introduc- 
tion); the second, **The Beginnings of the German Confederacy, 1814- 
1819" (probably a misprint for 1815), The title of the first book is inade- 
quate, inasmuch as three out of its five chapters treat, not of the down- 
fall of the old Empire, but of the events which followed it—the new life 
which Prussia entered upon and which she inspired after the disaster of 
Jena. The real subject of the book, the central topic of the entire 
volume, is the War of Liberation and its two organizers, Stein and 
Scharnhorst. 

The author has a nobie theme—the unification of Germany under the 
lead of Prussia, an event in which the uprising of 1813 was the first stage. 
To treat this subject suitably it was necessary to begin, not with the work 
of organization after Jena, which made the uprising possible, but to go 


*‘ Staatengeschichte der neuesten Zeit. Vierundzwanzigster Band. Deutsche Ge- 
schichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Heinrich von Treitschke. Erster Theil. 
Bis zum zweiten Pariser Frieden.’ (Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1879. Svo, pp. 792 
New York : B. Westermann & Co., L. W. Schmidt 








back to the origin of the situation; to show how it was that Germany was 
at this time so hopeless!y disunited, and how it was that Prussia was 
To these two topics— 





enabled to serve as the nucleus of the new union. 
the dissolution of the old Empire and the development of the Prussian 
state, including here a sketch of the intellectual life of Germany at the 
of the eighteenth century—an introduction of about a hundred 


This chapter shows how the disintegration of Ger- 


close 
pages is devoted 
many, Which began with the great crisis of the thirteenth century, became 
fixed and permanent in the sixteenth. It was not, the author maintains, 
a natural and necessary result of the Reformation ; rather the Reforma- 
tion contained in itself the promise of unity, of a new national life, and 
a reorganization of the constitution. It was the House of Hapsburg, at 
this time in possession of the imperial dignity, and led by its selfish am- 
bition to associate itself with the Papal See, that brought the hope of 
union to naught. From the reign of Charles V. dates the Dualism which 
has characterized the whole modern life of Germany ; since that time 
Germany has been divided into two hostile camps, the one led by Austria, 
and supporting its arrogant despotism and blind adhesion to Rome, the 
other gradually finding its natural leader in Prussia, and embodying all 
the elements of iiberalism and progress. The most striking, and, if we 
are not mistaken, original part of this introduction points out that the 
peace of Westphalia was an indispensable step towards the new unity. 
This treaty recognized the disintegration which existed as a fact, and es- 
tablished it asa right; by this act the theoretical supremacy of the Empire 
—that is, the actual headship of Austria—was destroyed. The several 
states were now de jure as well as de facto sovereign and independent, 
and were able to group themselves afresh according to their affinities and 
interests. ‘‘Only a revolutionary decision, only the conversion of the 
Holy Empire into a confederacy of secular states, could rescue the nation 
*(p. 8). 


’ 


from such falsity of political life 

The section which treats of the growth of the Prussian monarchy, and 
its preparation for its work, brings out with great distinctness the several 
epochs in its development. Special emphasis is placed upon the adminis- 
tration of the Elector of Brandenburg, John Sigismund (1608-1619), which 


The Nation. 


was distinguished by three important events: the union of Brandenburg | 


with Prussia, the acquisition of Cleve, and the adoption of the ‘‘ Reformed ” 
Protestant religion in place of the Lutheran. The change of communion 
brought Brandenburg into relation with the states which now represented 
the earnest and aggressive force of Protestantism, and enabled the House 
of Hohenzollern to become the leader of Protestantism inGermany. The 
acquisitions of territory gave the state the three-fold character which has 
always characterized it; while the peculiarly mixed character of its con- 
fessions results from the union of large Catholic communities in Prussia 
and Cleve with the Lutherans of Brandenburg, all ruled over by a Calvin- 
ist sovereign. Of the other distinctive epochs, those of Frederic William 
the Great Elector, Frederic William I. and Frederic II., we need only 
say that upon their work was based that of Stein and Scharnhorst. 

The character and labors of Baron vom Stein are treated at conside- 
rable length. ‘The image of the imperial baron ( Reichsfreiherr] was in- 
effaceably impressed upon the hearts of the best men of Germany—the 
solid, broad-backed form ; the strong shoulders made, as it were, fora 
coat of mail ; deep, sparkling brown eyes under the mighty brow ; an 
owl’s nose over the narrow, expressive lips; every motion of the large 
hands abrupt, angular, imperious ; a character as if belonging to the 
high-spirited sixteenth century, and reminding one involuntarily of 
Diirer’s portrait of the Knight Franz von Sickingen” (p. 275). Stein’s 
idea of the state, familiar enough at the present day but new then, was 
equally removed from the theories of the Revolution and the stiff abso- 
lutism of the eighteenth century ; ‘‘ to form a constitution, he often said, 
was to develop the present out of the past. He strove to go back from 
those artificial conditions of tutelage and constraint, which had been de- 
veloped out of the misery of the Thirty Years’ War, to the simple and 
free notions [Anschauungen] of the German ancestors, to whom service 
in arms was the prerogative of every free man, the care for the public 
economy of the community the natural task of the burgher and the pea- 


sant” (p. 273). While, therefore, he broke boldly with the immediate 


vast, in his measures to emancipate the peasantry and convert their | 
I 


estates into full property, and to release all classes from the artificial 
barriers which divided them from one another, he aimed above all to 
bridge over the later days of despotism, and to bring the present into 


organie connection with the distant past. This he did by a system of 


local self-government. suggested in great part by that of England, but 
for which ‘the municipal constitutions of England, long gone to seed 
{verwahrios/}, could no more serve him as a model than the patri- 
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cian rule of his beloved Westphalian cities. Now for the first tame 
there existed in Germany modern communities—independent corpora- 
tions, which yet at the same time executed the will of the state as 
trustworthy organs, and remained subject to the oversight of the admin- 
istration ” (p. 284). By the side of this municipal system was a system 
of provincial and district administration which was designed to serve as 
the basis of a parliamentary government; but this part of the scheme 
came to naught. Stein’s reforms, popular in their nature, were yet not 
popular in their origin, but were bestowed by royal authority—in many 
cases forced upon an unwilling people. It is true, in a degree in which 
it is true of no other people of western Europe, that the greatness of 
Prussia, and its share in the progress of the time, have been the work of 
its princes. The local self-government instituted by Stein has made pos- 
sible the national self-government of the present day. 

What we have said will show sufficiently the leading motive of Von 
Treitschke’s history: it is to depict the new life of Germany, but above 
all to extol the kingdom of Prussia and the house of Hohenzollern as the 
chief agents in this new life. And, whatever may be our judgment as to 
some of Prussia’s kings and statesmen—however much we may be repelled 
by a certain arrogance and hardness which characterize both prince and 
nation—it cannot be denied, as a matter of historical fact, that there has 
been here a genuine and potent sequence of cause and effect. The state 
was built up slowly and solidly by a line of rulers who carried to the 
electoral, and later to the royal, throne the same qualities of thrift and 
integrity that had made them merchant princes of Nuremberg. It was a 
solid work, the work of discipline: the harsh and unintelligent discipline 
of Frederic William I.; the genial discipline of Frederic II.; the liberal 
and organized discipline of Stein—these have created the power which now 
stands first in Europe. Apart from the theories which it represents, and 
the store of new information which is treasured up in it, this work must 
stand in the front rank of historical literature; distinguished by a style at 
once dignified and graphic, and bya rare skill in the selection and arrange- 
ment of materials. 


Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, 1802-1867. By Gen.G.W.Cullum. Vol. iii., Supplement 
(New York : James Miller. 1879.)—The military history of the Repub- 
lic, with the exception, perhaps, of the last war, is comprised in the lives 
of the graduates of West Point. Passed in a service usually arduous and 
sometimes dangerous, they have been for the most part obscure, and in- 
formation about them has not been easy to obtain. Eleven years ago 
Gen. Cullum, one of the senior officers of the Corps of Engineers, published 
his ‘ Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the Military 
Academy.’ This was a work of great labor, and admirable alike in its 
plan, arrangement, and execution. It gave concisely the military record 
of each graduate, and the occupation in civil life of those who had left the 
service. These records, whenever possible, were obtained from the sub- 
ject of them or his friends, and in all cases were verified by official 
records. In this way the memoirs themselves shed some light on the cha- 
racter of their writers. Some consist of a brief mention of the subjects’ 
having shared in several great engagements any one of which might be 
the experience of a lifetime, others are swollen to more pretentious di- 
mensions by stating useful but less hazardous duty in time of war—en- 
listing recruits in New England country towns, or issuing clothing or sub- 
sistence stores in large cities. 

An analysis of the book yields some curious information. It gives 
strong illustration of the power of sectional] feeling at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. It furnishes gratifying proof of the greater loyalty in resist- 
ing this influence among officers from West Point than among any other 
class of Government officers, except perhaps the graduates of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. It states that one-half the living Southern gra- 
duates remained loyal ; that four-fifths of all stood by their colors ; that 
one-fifth of those engaged lost their lives, and that nearly one-half were 
wounded. It shows that few if any graduates attained high independent 
command in the last war who had not had at least eight years after leav- 
ing the Academy to mature in character and gain experience of men and 
affairs, and that few younger graduates even reached very high rank ex- 
cept in the cavalry service. Where graduates proved disloyal in the Re- 
bellion a curtain is drawn across their career with the simple statement, 
** Joined in the Rebellion of 1861-65 against the U. S.,” with the date and 
place of death when called for. 

Gen. Cullum has now added to his former work a third volume on 
the same plan, giving the record of eleven classes more, and bringing the 
history of all to January 1, 1879. A feature of special interest in this 
Supplement is the resumption of the career of living Confederate gradu- 
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ates, giving their history since the ciose of the war. Now that the temper 
of the conflict has become calm this information imparts a pleasure like 
the meeting of long-parted friends. It excites a keen thirst for more. 
The tug of war usually was due to graduate meeting graduate. We can- 
not but wish that we had a page or two filled out by Gen. Lee, once 
superintendent of the Academy, and others by Johnston, Beauregard, 
Hood, Hardee, once commandant of cadets, Longstreet, and a long list 
of pestilent rebels. We furtively confess to ourselves that we should 
read their records with almost as much pride, and quite as much interest, 
as those of the more fortunate soldiers on our side, who, borne on and 
supported by the overwhelming and accumulating strength and resources 
and wealth of the North, finally beat them down in their exhaustion. 
We could not desire Gen. Cullum to lower the tone of his dignified 
Register by incorporating in it the exploits of his foemen, who east such 
a stigma on his cherished Academy. We can only wish that some enthu- 
siastic adherent of the Lost Cause may adopt his plan, and with similar 
zeal and labor give us another Supplement, with the history of mistaken 
graduates in the brilliant annals of the ( Confederacy. 


August 21, 1879] 


By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated from the 
Italian by W. W. C. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879.)—Unlike 
the author’s ‘ Constantinople,’ these ‘Studies’ do not aim at complete- 
ness, and beyond being essays on some of the most striking men and 
things that belong to Paris there is little thread of connection between them. 
They are five in number, and are as follows: ‘ The First Day in Paris,” 
‘+ A Glance at the Exposition,” ‘* Victor Hugo,” * Emile Zola,” and ‘ Pa- 
ris.” The last, to be sure, is in asort comprehensive, and sums up certain 
Parisian characteristics, chiefly of a picturesque nature, but it is not 
designed to be a complete statement about Paris, such as M. Taine’s 
“ Notes,” for example, were. They are not, however, the less entertaining, 
perhaps, for the fact of this unpretentiousness ; they are saved criticism, 
which is apt to be searching in proportion to the seriousness of its sub- 


Studies of Paris. 





Nation. 


133 
lar of experience as well as of erudition. Still, even in his ‘ Constantino- 
ple’ it was his artistic rather than his critical qualities that were con 
spicuously admirable, his pictures rather than his reflections, and one 
ean quite easily forgive him for not making a more ambitious book about 
Paris than he has done here. He has a very light touch, and 
which generally flows smoothly in a limpid stream, not infrequently breaks 
into eloquence that is fairly impassioned. 
at times, it may be, but he never betrays a fondness for hyperbole, 


his sty ie, 


He is graphic of set purpose 
and it 
frank confession that he thinks a subject something to be enthu- 
that 
be said that such a writer is 


is the 
siastic 
then notices in his essays. It 
never dull ; but Signor De Amicis contrives to be as incisive at times as 
he is graceful ; 
subtle, and ean even be trenchant on occasion. 
essay in this volume is that on Zola, which for a certain delicat 
safely 


oriental exaggeration, and 


need hardly 


over, rather than any one now 


his range of thought is wide and his observations are 

Indeed, perhaps the best 
e disseec- 
tion and refined analysis one may admire as much as the most 
picturesque of Signor De Amicis’s descriptions. 

“Vet despite this, he is a moral writer ; one can affirm this resolutely 
a mile Zola is one of the most moral nove ‘lists of Fr anee, and it is really 
astonishing that any one can doubt this. He makes us perceive the 
smell of vice, not the perfume ; his nude figures are those of the ana 
tomical table, which do not inspire the slightest immoral thought. 

e makes us perceive everything by opening our nostrils with the holder 
H k | ything by i tril th the hold 
of his pen.” 

One ean hardly avoid 
just appreciation, and a subtly insinuated satire that are not frequent 
to be found in conjunction, And there 


aside from the other qualities mentioned. 


For instance 


noting in this a felicity of characterization, a 


is much of such in the bo ck 
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